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OU’RE looking at a single Acousti-Celotex* 
12” x 12” tile . . . the famous perforated 
fibre tile and most widely used of all sound con- 
ditioning materials. 

Each of those 441 holes swallows noise... 
the kind of daylong noise that results from over- 
crowded rooms and speeded-up classwork. The 
sort of noise that wears down dispositions, 
causes distraction and seriously affects the work 
of everyone. 

Leading schools everywhere have remedied 
their noise problems by Sound Conditioning 
with Acousti-Celotex. It soaks up noise, pre- 
vents echoes and works wonders with the listen- 
ing quality of any room. Its soothing quiet 


relieves nerve and emotional strain and increases 


Sound Conditioning withe 


ACOUSTI-CEL@TEX 


@ PERFORATED FIBRE TILE —~SINCE 1923 REG- U. &. PAT. OFF. 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THAT EAT UP 


NWOUSE 


the efficiency of over-worked staffs and crowded 
students. 

You can easily prove the amazing benefits of 
Acousti-Celotex by starting with a classroom, 
cafeteria or corridor. It can be quickly applied 
without disturbance—can be repeatedly painted 
without loss of efficiency. 

Why not talk it over with the Acousti-Celotex 
distributor near you? There is no obligation. 
He is headquarters for sound conditioning and 
a member of the world’s most experienced 
acoustical organization. He guarantees results. 
If you cannot locate him, a note to us will bring 
him to your desk. 


FREE! Send today for new booklet, “An Aid to Those 


Responsible for Education.” 


na ne 
: THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Dept. NS-7 \ 
1 Chicago 3, Illinois 1 
1 eo. —— i 
1 Please send your free booklet, “An Aid to Those 1 
; Responsible for Education. ; 
1 ! 
1 ! 
' School i 
1 I 
i Name : 
; 
3 Address 1 
1 I 
1 ’ ' i 
‘ City State \ 
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Wl yvanporrs KeEEco* has what it takes to win 


all skirmishes on the dirty-dishes front. 


For use in hard or soft water, it overcomes all 


opposition — no matter how stubborn — and 
quickly brings dishes, glassware, silverware 


through the bath sparkling and spotless. 


For dishwashing by hand or by machine, Keego 
is naturally economical because it keeps its 
strength. It’s packaged for economy, too — in 


convenient 2-lb. packages for individual issuance. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION .- 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN «+ 


Vol. 34, No. 1, July 1944 


J. B. Ford Division 
SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


is ready for all comers 





PUBLIC LIBR: 
Available in 100-lb. mtd B50 ENON cs, also. 


Try Keego and see how far it goes, how well it 
does the dishwashing job for you. 


Always glad to show you how his line of special- 
ized cleaning products will save you time and 
money is the Wyandotte Representative. With 
labor short and work loads mounting, his help 


may be more valuable than ever. Call him today. 


° REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


IS SUMMER DUST A NUISANCE? Use Wyandotte Calcium 


Chloride for dust laying on parking areas and driveways. 


andotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 








The 
old world way 
or the 


American way 
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AN OLD LADY, in this country only a 
short time, went into a second-hand 
store and inquired regarding a price of 

a piece of furniture. The storekeeper 

said that the price was $7.00. 

“I'll give you $9.00,” said the old lady. 

“Well, I said it was only $7.00,” 

replied the storekeeper. 

“Oh, I thought you said $1  y 

exclaimed the old lady. 1 il"give you $5.00.” 
It is the custom in many foreign countries that everything 
is bought and sold through such bargaining. The “American 
Way” is to have a “one price” policy plainly marked with a 
price tag on the merchandise. 


Building Materials 


Advocated b 
y 
The Producers' Councif 


How fi 
w It Works The SPecifier Nam 


When “or equal” is written in the specification, you can be certain Product to be used as bac; es one 
that there will be bargaining between the owner and his gular bid, aSis Of the 
architect and the contractor or sub-contractor with price tags Bidders are permitted 
well concealed. It is apparent that the contractor has been forced by deductinw"? Price or at an ngthet Products 
necessity to use the lowest price quoted to him; because, if he orings alternate choiseSulat bid. This 
had not, he would likely have lost the contract to a competitor. fention Of specifier and ‘ome _— 
Once he secures the contract, his only out is to bargain with pee Ma Affects Award o C 
the owner and architect to have the low-priced articles approved as contract. is leq eineee decides betare The 
equal, or lose money. The owner and his architect must battle be ng into consideration <t will be el 
for the equipment they want used or lower the quality of their ™ ned by using any of the aleamnases 7 
building. As his profit is at stake, the contractor will naturally put up contracted fects Contractor and § - 
the fight of his life to have an “or equal” substitute approved. Practices are not ineeidding and Tite 
Delays are the result and as a rule everybody loses. award of nee, completed pm but most 
The “base bid and alternate” specification is the “American Way.” Undesirable ee the owner. * ) 
Price tags are out in the open and the owner and his architect wigonttactor to “furmnh moved from 4 
can select the best value after proper consideration of quality, price, his bid is not based. P'duct on 
Pressure is similarl 
contractors an y removed from Sub- 


service and delivery. When this selection has been made, the 


contract can be signed with no bargaining. The owner receives the award of the prinnatrial men after the 


Ncipal contract, 


building he desires at a fair price. School Authorities and building How It Affects 1p 

committees can be assured through this “American Way” bony Specifier wil] ‘ool whe? and Owner 
° ° P ° . ° . . e j 
of the elimination of possibly inferior substitutes that nullify equal to sonnatetials or equipmene eereafter | 

° . ate “c . 1 
their considered decisions on specifications. The anes oe | 
, oo ae ; , aia , . t will have | 
Let's write “base bid and alternate” specifications and do business wien! get what has — poe that | 
the American way. y stitution, ¢d upon, be] 
PPprov 
If you haven't requested your copy as yet, we invite you to write ed by The American Insti 
j The of A tute 
rchitects 


today for “Your Specifications an Asset or a_ Liability?’ 
Herman Nelson Corporation bas published this booklet for School 
Authorities, which outlines the various types of specifications with 
their advantages and disadvantages. 


j 
o j 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION | 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 
® Factories at Moline and Chicago, Iilinois 





General Offices: Moline, Illinois 
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VETERANS’ TRAINING 
The G.I. Bill of Rights awaits the 


President’s signature as we go to 
press. An analysis of the educational 
provision of this act providing fed- 
eral aid for the readjustment in 
civilian life of returning veterans will 
be found on page 64. 


Training courses, sponsored by the 
W.M.C. and the F.S.C., are now avail- 
able to discharged veterans in engi- 
neering, science and management, 
food, training within industry and vo- 
cational training for war production. 


(Story on page 66.) 


Approximately 3000 veterans are 
now taking training programs coor- 
dinated by the W.M.C.’s bureau of 
training and administered by the 
U.S. Office of Education. (Story on 
page 66.) 


NEGRO TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The North Carolina board of edu- 
cation has approved plans for equaliz- 
ing salaries of Negro and white teach- 
ers, thus fulfilling a pledge made a 
decade ago to the Negroes of the state. 
North Carolina is the first southern 
state to take this step. Several others 
are now in the process of equalizing 
salaries. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


At the second meeting of the In- 
ternational Education Assembly held 
at Hood College in June, Ralph E. 
Turner, assistant chief of the State 
Department’s education division, just 
home from England, reported on 
plans being made for educational 
reconstruction. (Story on page 62.) 


PETRILLO’S BAN 


S. 1957, a bill to prevent James C. 
Petrillo and the 4.F.L. Musicians’ Un- 
ion from interfering with noncommer- 
cial broadcasting programs, is in the 
hands of the interstate commerce com- 
mittee. (Story on page 64.) 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


The House has restored the school 
lunch program in the form of an 
amendment to a bill for insect and 
plant disease control. Under the 
amendment the plan would be ex- 
tended for one year only. (Story on 


page 66.) 


WAR SURPLUSES 


The N.E.A. has asked Congress to 
pass legislation making surplus war 
supplies available to schools. It is ex- 
pected that many of the commodities 
available when war ends will be in 
critical demand by schools. (Story on 
page 64.) 


MORE COMMUNITY CANNING 


Community canning centers are 
needed in cities as well as in country 
communities. The school lunch and 
community food preservation divi- 
sion of W.F.A. furnishes technical 
assistance and advice to communities 
planning canneries and approves pri- 
orities. (Story on page 64.) 


SUMMER COURSES 


A workshop on terminal educa- 
tion in junior colleges at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, teacher training 
institutes in driver education, and the 
annual curriculum conference at Pea- 
body College are among important 
courses open to administrators this 
summer. (Story on page 68.) 


LANGUAGE INTENSIVELY 


All beginning courses in modern 
languages at Yale in the coming year 
will be taught experimentally by the 
intensive method used in the Army 
training program. (Story on page 62.) 


BIOLOGY IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The Union of American Biological 
Societies and the American Medical 
Association are seeking more ade- 
quate instruction in biology in high 


HEADLINES 


schools as an influence on the public 
health. (Story on page 62.) 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


New York State’s 300th central school 
district begins operation July 1. A total 
of 4181 rural schools have now been 
consolidated. The 10,000 districts that 
existed in the state in 1925 have been 
reduced to about 6000. (Story on 


page 62.) 
TRUSTEES BACK HUTCHINS 


University of Chicago trustees have 
voted an expression of confidence in 
President Robert M. Hutchins whose 
proposed academic and administra- 
tive changes were questioned by the 
university senate. (Story on page 
62.) 


Not credits but educational achieve- 
ment measured by placement tests will 
be used hereafter for placing students 
in this university’s college. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


School furniture, with certain ex- 
ceptions, now comes under the con- 
trol of an amendment May 22 to 
L-13-a. (Story on page 66.) 


CMP 5A 


Interpretation 7, May 31, to CMP 
5A clears up the confusion concern- 
ing the purchaser’s cost of labor for 
minor capital additions. (Story on 
page 64.) 


GAS FOR FARM VOLUNTEERS 


Teachers and others who volunteer 
to work on farms and in food process- 
ing plants this summer may receive 
special gasoline rations. (Story on 


page 62.) 


COLLEGE FOR A.F. RESERVES 


Air Forces enlisted reservists un- 
der 18 may attend college for from 
three to nine months, effective June 


1. (Story on page 66.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 62. 
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FOR THOSE IN THE SERVICE OF OUR COUNTRY 
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ACME 
BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY 
CORP. 





HONOR ROLL 
PLAQUES 


To hold any number 
of names. Made with 
changeable letters 
and embossed name 
strips. Send for illus- 
trated folder giving 
full details. 


ACME 


HONOR ROLLS 


37 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Mechanized Classrooms 





























Schools are taking these 
steps to meet the demand 
for trained operators 


Making better use of machines during 
regular classroom hours; providing 
additional practice periods and short 
courses for special and postgraduate 
students. 

4 


Expanding the curriculum to include 
evenings and Saturdays, so that a greater 
number of students can be trained in 
machine work. 

4 


Using the most modern practice texts 
and teaching materials; improving train- 
ing procedures so students may attain a 
maximum of skill in the shortest time. 


Teaching the up-to-date office machine 
short-cuts and operating techniques 
used today in war industries and govern- 
ment offices. 

4 


Making a wider range of skills available 
by increasing the number of elective 
courses which provide machine training. 
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America’s mechanized offices are handling a staggering volume of war- 
time figuring and accounting work—are looking to America’s mecha- 


nized classrooms for additional trained machine operators to help meet 


. today’s unprecedented demand for figure facts. 


In response to this demand, both public and private schools are expand- 
ing and intensifying operator training programs. Whether the program 
adopted provides only a general acquaintance with machines, or develops 
varying degrees of operating skill, increased emphasis on machine 
training in the classroom directly serves the war effort. 


The Burroughs Educational Division offers you, as a free wartime serv- 
ice, tested suggestions for enlarging operator training programs, and 
up-to-the-minute information on newest operating techniques, practice 
programs, texts and materials. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Burroughs 


ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING, PAYROLL AND STATISTICAL A 
NATION-WIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Delaware Academy 
Delhi, N. Y. 


AN EXAMPLE 
OF GAYLORD COOPERATION WITH ARCHITECT AND LIBRARIAN 


The Delaware Academy Library at New Delhi, N. Y., is 


End of reading room 
showing arrangement of 
charging desk, files and 
shelving. 


Nole slurdy design of 
chairs and lables which 
harmonizes with the char- 
acter of the building. 


an example of Gaylord cooperation with the architect— 
Archibald F. Gilbert, New York City, 
—and the librarian, that begins when 
the project is in the blueprint stage. 
This modern, inviting library is housed 
in a building that combines beauty and 
character, plus a high degree of func- 
tional efficiency. 


Gaylords’ furnished the shelving, tables, 
chairs, charging desk, dictionary stand, 
card catalogs. The book storage cup- 
boards 
unique. 


underneath the windows are 


You are cordially invited to make use of 
Gaylords’ experience in the develop- 
ment of your own plans. No obligation 
whatsoever is involved. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Syracuse, N.Y. &:s. 13896 Stockton, Calif. 


INATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Bring out the best in the salads you serve by 
keeping them fresh, crisp and flavorful with 
G-E refrigeration. Properly cooled moist 
air retards dehydration, affords complete 
protection .. . It’s not too soon to anticipate 
your after-the-war refrigeration needs. 
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For dependable refrigeration at low 
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operating cost, it’s the G-E “Scotch Giant!” 


10 to 50% savings in operating costs, report 
many users of G-E “Scotch Giants” —the 
refrigerating machines designed throughout 
for maximum cooling per ktioweth: hour. 


The G-E Motor—especially selected for 







The G-E “Scotch Giant” — 
sizes from Ye to 125 hp. 


refrigeration duty —gives the power-conserv- 
ing efficiency you find in all G-E equipment. 

The G-E Compressor operates at high 
thermo-dynamic efficiency ... friction losses 
are low...valves open easily at low pressures 
for economical performance. 

The G-E Condenser, with its large cooling 
surface, gives maximum heat removal per 
unit of power-cost. 

Keep these power-saving features of 
General Electric “Scotch Giant” 
ing Units in mind when you se postw 
te ars And remember . 

Low maintenance cost, low aia 
long life are the three points that 
“LOW OWNING COST.” Youys t all three 
when you use G-E. 

General Electric Cag 


Commercial Re if 
4667, Bloopyfiéh 


Conditioning and 
tion Divisions, Section 
» New Jersey. 
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Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA," Sundays, 10p.m., EWT, NBC.. 
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Parents Take Pupils’ Places 


It was 8 p.m. in the Virginia High 
School at Bristol, Va., and members of 
the P.-T.A. sat in their own children’s 
the various homerooms. The 
roll was called and each parent received 
the daily schedule of his child, following 
which a brief session of the P.-T.A. was 
held in the auditorium. Parents then 
attended ten minute sessions of their 
children’s classes and wound up by 
going to the cafeteria for refreshments. 
Discussions of local and world problems 
were held in some of the social studies 
classes. Conferences on individual pu- 
pils were held. 

This evening of school was judged 
a great success. It gave parents a better 
understanding of a child’s school day, 
of the needs of the school and of the 
work being done for the individual boy 


and girl. 


seats 1n 


Pupils Read Original Poems 


Commencement exercises of the 
George Washington High School at 
Alexandria, Va., included as one feature 
the reading of four original poems, 
chosen from among 123 written by 
members of the graduating class. Pupils 
were told in writing the poems to imag- 
ine themselves as part of a great army 
of graduates going forth to battle for a 
lasting peace. This was explained to 
the audience by the class chairman be- 
fore the poems were read. 


To Curb Reckless Driving 


Judge John Gutknecht of the Chicago 
Traffic Court has decided that something 
must be done to make 16 and 17 year 
olds realize the results of irresponsible 
driving. He recently launched before a 
group of 109 boy defendants a series of 
court sessions to be held once a week, 
each of which will be devoted to safe 
driving and the enforcement of traffic 
laws. 

The defendants in these trafic law 
cases were formerly 18 to 20 year old 
boys. Today 16 and 17 year olds are en- 
joying a war-time prosperity which has 
made them “cocky.” Some of them have 
better jobs than their fathers have, but 
they are still “mamma’s boys” and need 
parental guidance. 

Outlining his procedure, the judge 
warned that first offenders would be 
fined or discharged, according to the 
evidence, but pointed out that a fine 
means a court record. In some cases a 
boy will be placed on probation for three 
months and be permitted to drive only 
on his promise to be careful. 
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Book Show 


Each spring the Bridgewater Town- 
ship elementary schools, Raritan, N. J., 
of which Carleton M. Saunders is super- 
vising principal, hold an exhibit of new 
textbooks, books of fiction and materials 
of instruction. Parents, teachers and ad- 
ministrators of the county and teachers 
in the Raritan schools examine the ma- 
terials for a week. In these days of gas 
rationing it is a great help to bookmen 
to be able to demonstrate their books in 
this manner and the exhibit encourages 
pupils in reading and acquiring good 
books. 

Mrs. Ruth Stugart, who was in charge 
of this year’s exhibit, reports that the 
pupils purchased approximately $100 
worth of new books which was quite 
an achievement in view of the fact that 
they had shown a preference for “funny 
books” at the beginning of the year. 


Lunch Hour Revues 


A senior pupil at Steinmetz High 
School in Chicago is probably the 
world’s youngest impresario. Mitchell 
Kobelinski and his assistant, Beverly 
Smith, a classmate, last semester put 
on a weekly twenty minute revue in 
the school auditorium during the lunch 
hour before enthusiastic audiences of 
3700 fellow pupils. Tryouts were held 
for performers at regular intervals and 
the two boys soon had 100 entertainers 
listed. Some of them appeared at U.S.O. 
and servicemen’s centers Besides taking 
part in the school’s performances. 


Taxpayers Get School Budget 


So that everyone may know exactly 
how school finances are apportioned and 
administered, the board of education of 
the Union Free School District No. 4, 
Oyster Bay, Locust Valley, N. Y., has 
had its proposed budget for 1944-45 
prepared in printed form for distribu- 
tion to taxpayers. It consists of five 


pages and describes briefly the methods 


of business administration employed, 
gives the salient facts about educational 
innovations and savings which have been 
effected and shows in detail the various 
budget items, giving the figures for 
1943-44 as well as the proposed figures 
for 1944-45, 

The budget is broken down into the 
following items: general control, in- 
structional service, operation of school 
plant, maintenance of school plant, fixed 
charges, debt service, capital outlay (ac- 
quisition and construction), auxiliary 
agencies and transportation. 


Preflight Trainer 


Pupils at the James Madison High 
School in Brooklyn, N. Y., are learning 
some of the principles of aviation with 
the assistance of a machine especially 
constructed for them by Murray Kupfer- 
man, art teacher and instructor in pre- 
flight training. 

The pupils pull levers and manipulate 
controls just as they would during flight. 
The results of their efforts are shown in 
the movements of a miniature plane 
perched above the machine. 

Although Mr. Kupferman has applied 
for a patent, he says he has placed no 
restrictions on the use of the machine 
by other schools. 


Personality Reports 


The public schools of La Grange, IIL., 
believing in the importance of education 
in the building of personality, are send- 
ing parents quarterly reports on their 
children in which teachers attempt to 
make an appraisal of each child’s growth 
scholastically and in his relations with 
other children. 

In a letter from Supt. J. E. Pease to 
parents, the suggestion is made that they 
discuss the report with the child “in 
terms of interests, growth in ability and 
understanding, friendly relations with 
the teacher and the other pupils, appli- 
cation of effort and in terms of his con- 
tributions. We try to help our pupils 
appreciate that good citizenship requires 
accepting responsibility for the con- 
tributions necessary in any democratic 
society.” 

Superintendent Pease advises against 
children and parents discussing their re- 
ports with others since “much of the 
envy and unhappiness in life arises out 
of our tendency to compare ourselves 
with others in terms of rank or social 
status.” 

Parents are invited to visit the school 
and to arrange for a conference with 
the child’s teacher. Their comments on 
the reports are also invited. 
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Time for Band Practice 

Question: How many periods a week 
should be used for band practice?—W.S., Ill. 

Answer: Our plan in the high school 
at Mason City, Iowa, is as follows: Daily 
band rehearsal, first period, sixty-five 
minutes. This is supplemented with one 
lesson weekly for the individual in a 
small class which operates on the rotat- 
ing plan. Example: The instrumental 
music pupil is assigned on his schedule 
card to study hall for the first period 
daily. In place of study hall, however, 
it is actually full band rehearsal period. 
That period is permanent and does not 
rotate, 

The pupil is also assigned to a music 
class which meets once weekly but which 
does rotate, that is, he attends this class 
on the same day each week but at a dif- 
ferent hour, as for example: 

April 3, 2d period, Economics 

April 10, 3d period, English 

April 17, 4th period, Physics 

April 24, 5th period, Mathematics 

May 1, 6th period, Gym 

On Monday, April 3, he leaves his 
economics class to have one hour of 
music. On Monday, April 10, he leaves 
his English class to have one hour of 
music. On April 17, he leaves his physics 
class and so on. Thus, he does not miss 
the same academic class each week. 

He also has one sectional rehearsal 
weekly which is outside of regular school 
hours. The band rehearsal is the motiva- 
tion for all other practice and rehearsals. 
Daily routine makes possible a blend of 
ensemble that cannot be duplicated by 
alternate-day or irregular rehearsals. 
Playing in the band is what the pupil 
likes to do most. He is willing to prac- 
tice on music fundamentals in order 
that the band will sound better—R. B. 
IRONS. 


Jeering and Booing 


Question: Are we not merely giving lip 
service when we talk about the fine sports- 
manship, fair play and good will being fos- 
tered by our school athletic programs when 
in many instances there are jeering, booing, 
enmity and, in many cases, eligibility irregu- 


larities connected with our programs?— 
F.L.S., Tex. 
Answer: The fine sportsmanship, 


fair play and good will ascribed to school 
athletic programs are read into those 
programs in much the same way that 
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ideals are taught by using any other 
activities in the curricular or co-curricu- 
lar school program. The desired ideals 
and attitudes thought of as concomitant 
learnings do not come into being with- 
out design or effort; they have to be 
taught. Athletic activities are merely a 
means of teaching them. 

Teachers use various studies or activi- 
ties, which seem to be the most inter- 
esting to the boys and girls, as the means 
for teaching those ideals, attitudes, habits 
or skills which have been accepted as the 
most necessary elements in a common 
culture for all citizens. 

Every primary learning situation car- 
ries with it desirable or undesirable asso- 
ciate learnings. The teacher tries to de- 
tect and avoid the latter and encourage 
the former. Hence, if jeering, booing, 
enmity and eligibility irregularities in 
athletic contests cannot be eliminated by 
ordinary means, then the school would 
gain rather than lose efficiency in achiev- 
ing its objectives by omitting such con- 
tests for a while and substituting other 
activities that would encourage more 
desirable attitudes and conduct.—A. V. 
OVERN. 


Cooperate With Recruiters 


Question: How can schools resist the in- 
creasing pressure of recruiters and keep boys 
in school until they are graduated, when re- 
cruiters infer that the service will give "edu- 
cational opportunities" and insist that it is 
better to enlist at 17 than to be drafted at 
187—L.A.B., Colo. 

Answer: During a period of national 
emergency caused by war, it is not the 
function of the school to resist recruiters 
for the armed services but rather to serve 
as a competent counselor to the youths 
who may soon enter these services. To 
do this, the school must insist that re- 
cruiters supply accurate and detailed in- 
formation as to activities within the 
service that will provide educational 
opportunities. Also, the school must use 
all available means to publicize and in- 
terpret the school program, particularly 
that portion which has been added in 
order to furnish pre-induction guidance 
and training —Cnartes E. Greene. 


Fostering Varied Interests 


Question: How can we stimulate interest 
in activities other than athletics?7—O.S.S., 
Minn. 


Answer: Interest in activities other 


than athletics may be stimulated by at- 
taching social approval to them. That 
may appear in the form of respectful 
mention of them by all the teachers now 
and then in classes, either deliberately or 
as if by accident. Teachers may show 
approval of those pupils who take part 
in these activities. A reputation for some 
particular skill may be attached to those 
pupils who participate in them; interest 
may be stimulated by giving prizes for 
proficiency in the activities that are being 
encouraged, and the desire of the pupils 
to influence others through leadership 
may be aroused by giving offices in or- 
ganizations to those who debate well or 
do well in dramatics or other activities. 
—A. V. Overn. 


Teacher Stealing 

Question: How far will the professional 
ethics and best interests of schools permit us 
to go in the matter of robbing each other of 
teachers during the school semesters?—F.L.S., 
Tex. 

Answer: If a vacancy created by the 
promotion of a teacher from a position 
in one school district to one in another 
district can be filled by an equally well- 
qualified teacher, it would seem that 
promotional opportunities should not e 
denied competent teachers. On the other 
hand, teachers should not move from one 
position to another during the school 
term without the consent of all parties 
involved. If the instructional program of 
a school district will be disrupted by such 
change, then the promotion should be 
delayed until the termination of the 
school term. 

The best interest of the school district 
is served when the instructional service 
is carried on by a satisfied teaching staff. 
If a teacher’s change of position is going 
to violate professional ethics, be harmful 
to the best interests of a school and de- 
crease its teaching efficiency, then one 
school district should not disrupt the 
normal instructional program of another 
through the employment of its teachers 
during the school term.—Francis B. 
Haas. 


Nonresidents’ Activities 

Question: How can we find practice time 
for extracurricular activities for the nonresi- 
dent pupils who come to school by bus?— 
W.H.S., N. Y. 

Answer: In our school programs we 
set a period of from forty to fifty min- 
utes during the school day in which 
extracurricular activities become part of 
the curriculum. This is known as an 
activity period and usually comes before 
lunch. Many activities are carried on 
following lunch time also. In order to 
do this effectively, the school day must 
run from 8:35 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. In 
this way all bus pupils are able to enter 
into the activities. Regularly scheduled 
games of an interscholastic nature must 


of necessity be played after school. On 
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ONE WAY TO SAVE FUEL > 


Schools with Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit Ventilators 
adjusted to introduce all outdoor air can easily cut 
their fuel consumption where state requirements now 
permit partial recirculation of room air. A simple inex- 
pensive adjustment made within the unit by the control 
manufacturer converts the cycle of control from “F” 
(all outdoor air) to “A” or “O” (in which room air is lige mp psy Ng a 
mixed with outdoor air). Savings of up to 70% of the of the damper spring and clip-stop (C), the 
fuel used for ventilating are thus possible. .. . Prepare cycle of control can readily be changed. 
now for the “fuel pinch.” Write to Nesbitt for details. 


n to * TT Syncretizer 
Unit Ventilator 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA 36, PA, 
Sold also by American Blower Corporation 
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these occasions, bus pupils, if sufficiently 
interested, provide their own transpor- 
tation —MartTIN B. RosBeErTson. 


Doctors’ Certificates 


Question: What is the intelligent way of 
handling this problem: All pupils are re- 
quired to take physical education, yet there 
are some who seek doctors’ certificates which 
state that they are physically unable to take 
it. In most cases these certificates are noth- 
ing but excuses to get out of the physical 
education classes.—H.E.J., Ill. 


Answer: We are not sure of the 
intelligent method of handling this 
problem. The practical method is to ac- 
cept the certificates when signed by a 








physician legally licensed to practice 
medicine in your state, unless your 
statutes provide otherwise. We some- 
times send to the physician who has 
signed the certificate a list of the physi- 
cal education activities and ask him to 
check the particular items to be avoided 
by his patient—H. Morton Jerrorps. 


Absence and Tardiness 


Question: How can we obtain better at- 
tendance, with respect to both absence and 
tardiness?—O.S.S., Minn. 


Answer: This question is difficult to 
answer. First, I think I should try to 
find the causes of the absence or tardi- 
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Buy More War Bonds Now 


ness by a careful canvass of parents’ 
opinions. Then I should try to eliminate 
the causes, one at a time. 

Two possible causes may be illness 
and a lack of interest in the experiences 
offered in school. Illness may be brought 
on by improper heating of houses, im- 
proper clothing to meet sudden changes 
in winter temperatures, insufficient dry- 
ing of the body or the clothing after 
exercise in the gymnasium, improper 
food and a host of other conditions. 
Instruction in proper living habits should 
help reduce absence and tardiness arising 
from this cause. 

With regard to the other cause, lack 
of interest in school studies, activities or 
discipline, again a careful inquiry to 
determine the attitude of parents and 
pupils on the subject may be helpful. 
The discoveries made may lead to a 
campaign of programs, dramatic presen- 
tations, health or musical pageants, de- 
bates, physical education demonstrations 
or what not designed to create a more 
favorable attitude toward having chil- 
dren in school on time.—A. V. Overn. 


Recreational Programs 

Question: In small communities, should the 
schools accept the responsibility of providing 
social and recreational programs for young 
people outside of the regular school pro- 
grams?—D.W.D., Kan. 

Answer: My opinion is that small 
communities should accept this respon- 
sibility and that provision for such ac- 
tivities should be extended to youths 
and adults alike as part of the local 
educational program. 

While I believe this to be sound policy, 
in the seven towns in which I work 
there has been a beginning of such a 
program in only one. This one town 
has employed a full-time recreational 
leader who is to be in charge of health, 
physical education and recreation for the 
schools and for the community. He will 
have working with him a woman high 
school teacher of physical education. The 
success of his work, I believe, will de- 
pend on the extent to which he can 
recruit volunteers who will give an occa- 
sional day to the supervision of programs 
established in different parts of town. 


The board of education in this town 
was urged by outside sources to employ 
a recreational leader. A committee from 
the chamber of commerce, which in- 
cluded among others a member of the 
board of finance and the priest in charge 
of the Catholic church, suggested that 
this be done as one means of combating 
juvenile delinquency. 

Other towns will doubtless have to 
show a desire to assume the expense of 
such a program and impress it upon 
the board of education that this is a 
service which the community desires 
before anything along this line will be 
done.—Frank W. KNIGHT. 
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We asked 
| | Sfoolsh Women 
| why they dont 
check 
ceiling potices 





‘The storekeeper tmight get mad" 
You’re wrong there, lady. Good mer- 
chants appreciate customers who keep an 
eye on ceiling prices, who don’t ask them 
to buy on the black market, who never 
ask for rationed goods without points, who 
share and play square with scarce goods. 














‘We can afford to pay more" 


My store chesnt dpley ceiling prices” 


Maybe you can, but how about the mil- 
lions of soldiers’ families who must live 
on Army allotments? Every time you pay 
black market prices or buy rationed 
goods without points, you’re helping to 
send prices up—that’s the way inflation 
comes. And nobody can afford inflation. 


All retailers will if you keep asking them, 
“Ts this the ceiling price?’’ It’s the law. 
Ceiling prices must be displayed wher- 
ever goods under ceilings are sold. That’s 
the system which has helped to keep prices 
so much lower in this war than they were 
in the last, 





Check and be proud / You should be 


proud if you’re the kind of loyal, patriotic American citizen who never 
pays more than ceiling prices, who pays her ration points in full, who 
shares and plays square with scarce goods! 


It is because of you and millions of women like you—cooperating 
with American merchants—that the cost of living has gone up only 
7 per cent since your Government’s price control started. 


But the end is not yet. So keep up the good work. Ask every time— 
“Is this the ceiling price?’”’ Never buy a single thing that you can do 
without. Save your money—in the bank, in life insurance, in War 
Bonds. When you use things up, wear ’em out, make ’em do, or do 
without . . . you’re helping to HOLD DOWN PRICES! 
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... 4S too tnuch trouble” 


It isn’t a lot of trouble to do the little the 
Government asks— just remember to ask 
every time you make a purchase, “Is this 
the ceiling price?” And it’s well worth the 
trouble—if it holds prices down, less- 
ens the danger of inflation. 





1 just dont want to do i” 


No—and our boys don’t want to fight! 
But they’re doing it— magnificently! It’s 
up to you on the home front to do your 
part to head off rising prices and inflation, 
help prevent producing a depression for 
our boys to come home to. Don’t be a 
SABOTEUR on the home front! 


YOUR STORE WILL BE GLAD 
TO HAVE YOU ASK: 


“4s this the ceiling price 7” 





A United States War Message prepared by 
the War Advertising Council; approved by 
the Office of War Information; and contrib- 
uted by this magazine in cooperation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 























No need of getting prices on hay and oats... 
yet—nor will there be if action is taken to 
replace buses that have outlived their useful- 
ness, and if equipment in good condition is 


kept that way for the duration. 


IF YOU NEED A NEW BUS NOW, or will 
need one before the year is over, get in touch 
with your Superior Distributor at once. He 
is fully qualified to help you get new equip- 
ment, and will be glad to assist you in filing 
ODT and WPB applications. 


a limited number of school buses are avail- 


Of course, only 


able for release—so contact your distributor 


immediately you decide you need new equip- 


* SAVE AND FIGHT...WITH WAR BONDS »% 


WHOA! School Buses ARE Available! 











ment. And remember—for greatest service 
and satisfaction, be sure to specify a Superior 


ALL-STEEL Safety Coach. 


IF YOU NEED PROMPT SERVICE on mainte- 
nance with immediate delivery of repair or 
replacement parts, you will find your Su- 
perior Distributor fully equipped to meet 


your needs. 


Take advantage of Superior Coach safety, 
comfort and economy to solve your school 
transportation problems. Your 
Distributor can give you expert 


service. Call on him. 
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Consistency 


HE July issue of the Magazine War Guide, pub- 

lished by the Office of War Information for the 
guidance of editors and writers, states that the Office 
of Defense Transportation still “discourages all week- 
end travel. The American people are also asked to 
hold the line against trade shows and conventions. 
These place a burden not only on travel facilities but 
on living accommodations in war-crowded areas.” 

In the same issue the U. S. Office of Education an- 
nounces a three day convention of the National Future 
Farmers of America for Kansas City on October 9 to 
11. A minimum of 500 delegates is expected to attend. 
Multiplying official delegates by five usually gives a 
fair estimate of total convention attendance. Member- 
ship of the Future Farmers of America includes the 
boys and girls studying Smith-Hughes vocational agri- 
culture and parallels the Four-H Clubs sponsored by 
land-grant colleges. It has been promoted and stimu- 
lated by the vocationalists in the Office of Education. 

A little more consistency in policy and procedure 
among federal governmental agencies during the war 
period would be helpful to national and professional 
morale. There appears to be little sense in having the 
Office of Defense Transportation rule out desirable 
educational gatherings as not essential to the war effort 
while the Office of Education blithely schedules and 
promotes national youth conventions for its own or- 
ganizational advantages. 


Intolerance May Pass 
P igorm the strident dissonances of petty political 


voices raised from Texas to Florida in recent 
months by national and state officials seeking reelection 
and preaching hymns of hate or intolerance against 
the Negro, the words of President Frank P. Graham 
of the University of North Carolina shine forth cou- 
rageously with strength and beauty. The politicians are 
making tremendous emotional capital of the stand- 
ardized myth of white superiority; the gray-haired, 
soft-voiced university president spoke of things as they 
are and, by implication, of the great American dream. 
To those who would deny the American Negro and 
other minority groups their birthright of equality of 
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opportunity, scientific evidence has little appeal. Our 
best informed anthropologists have almost uniformly 
maintained that there are no superior races biologically 
and that a continuing favorable environment probably 
accounts for most of the apparent cultural status dif- 
ferences. 

Summing up the evidence concerning the American 
Negro, Dr. Frank P. Graham told the students at 
Tuskegee Institute that the American Negro has made 
the greatest progress in the shortest time of any race 
in history in reducing illiteracy, improving health, ex- 
tending the life span and increasing the number of 
students being graduated from institutions of advanced 
learning. He might have added the Negroes’ signifi- 
cant contributions in art, poetry, prose and music to the 
enrichment of American culture. He contributed fur- 
ther objective evidence of what our objectively minded 
scientists know to be true. 

It is difficult to observe the latent racial hates aroused 
by the outpourings of political hacks and demagogues 
playing on the basest of men’s emotions, hate, intol- 
erance and greed and not feel that irreparable damage 
is being done to American democracy. Yet beneath 
these outpourings, there is increasing evidence that 
broad gauged southern leaders in education, journalism 
and the professions generally are more willing than 
heretofore to accept and to promulgate the postulates 
on which American democracy is founded: that there 
are no superior races and that the true measure of a 
man is not his ancestors, his color, his religious, social 
or political affiliations but only his contribution to 
human welfare and progress. 

With a full appreciation of the terrific emotions 
growing out of reawakened racial and political hates, 
it is still possible to believe that the Americans in the 
South will gradually solve the problems that at present 
are a fundamental denial of American political and 
social philosophy. Changes are taking place more 
rapidly in the southern states than surface indications 
warrant thinking and there is reason to believe that 
the day of the American racial bigot may soon be run. 
This basic conflict must be solved through tolerance 
and understanding. In our opinion it cannot be accom- 
plished through northern interference, through legal 
pressures, or through too rapid upsets in the southern 
economy. 








Teaching South America 


ARLY in the 1920’s, United States authorities in 
Hispano-American culture and history, including 
Bolton of California, Herring of Harvard and Aiton 
of Michigan, began to preach the need for a more 
truthful textual presentation concerning our neighbors 
to the south, not only for the sake of better under- 
standing but also in the interests of sound scholarship. 
They criticized severely the negative and unfair North 
American and British propagandas that permeated the 
material taught in public schools and available for 
general adult reading. 

Federal policy during the Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover administrations toward Central and South 
America did not evidence much interest in the program 
advocated by these scholars. It was not until after 
1933, and particularly since 1940, that the State Depart- 
ment has shown an awareness of the dangers to our 
good neighbor policy of the continued publishing of 
such misinformation. 

Beginning in 1938 the State Department offered 
substantial assistance to the development of Latin- 
American cultural institutes at our major universities. 
Outstanding Latin-American scholars and _ officials 
were brought to these gatherings and through them 
the foundation was laid for better intercontinental un- 
derstanding. In 1942 the Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs of the State Department 
financed an extensive study of current teaching mate- 
rials under the direction of the American Council on 
Education. Prof. Howard E. Wilson of Harvard Uni- 
versity, assisted by a staff of 100 research specialists, has 
just completed the enormous task of reviewing this 
material. 

The Wilson report proves conclusively that North 
Americans are still being misled not only by technical 
and historical inaccuracies but also by the original 
British black legend of “colonial ineptitude, cruelty, 
faithlessness, greed and bigotry.” The report wisely 
suggests prepublication verification of Latin-American 
material by competent scholars and greater emphasis 
on the positive contributions and cultural similarities 
of the North, Central and South American people. 
Further recommendations are that North American 
public school textbooks in general carry more informa- 
tion about Latin-American affairs so that North Amer- 
ican children may have better understanding of these 
neighbor nations. All of these suggestions are extremely 
valuable and worth while. 

In the midst of our sudden enthusiasm for knowing 
the truth about our neighbors to the south, a word 
of caution is desirable. The fact should not be over- 
looked or minimized that since 1936 the Fascist Franco 
has revived the ancient Council of the Indies and has 
developed an active and expanding anti-North Ameri- 
can propaganda in Central and South America. 


The surface keyword of Falangist propaganda is 
the need for correcting North American untruths about 
the Hispano-American world and so is apparently in 
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accord with our plan. Its ultimate purpose is to dis- 
credit North American influence in favor of the 
“motherland.” It should be possible to tell the truth 
and learn to understand and appreciate our neighbors 
but at the same time to avoid contributing to the 
Fascist Spanish myth. 

One step in this direction might be the deletion of the 
words “Latin America” and the substitution of the 
more sensible designations of North and South 
America. 


Our Brothers’ Friends 


HE great majority of American teachers and ad- 

ministrators appears outwardly to be profoundly 
indifferent to postwar educational policies and condi- 
tions in the enemy countries. Small groups have been 
expressing increasingly strong and diverse opinions 
ever since 1941. The points of view of these diamet- 
rically opposed minorities need examination. 

The positivists desire (1) that the importance of the 
teaching profession be recognized by allied statesmen; 
(2) that professional teachers have representation at 
the peace conference; (3) that teachers have something 
to say about postwar international educational condi- 
tions; (4) that teachers from allied countries “super- 
vise” the school systems of the totalitarian countries, 
help select the “proper teachers” and the “proper cur- 
riculum,” and (5) that teachers insist that foreign 
schools be not allowed to operate until these strong 
“supervisory controls” have been established. Creation 
of an international office of education to administer 
educational programs has been recommended. The 
presumption is that these controls are to be maintained 
by armed force, if necessary. 

A second group believes that American educators 
and the allied military organization should do all they 
can to assist liberal and democratic elements in the 
conquered countries by creating conditions favorable 
to the development of democratic attitudes and ideas. 
They believe, however, that actual control of the edu- 
cational process belongs solely to the nation and not to 
meddling outsiders, regardless of alleged purity of 
motive. They decry the missionary concept of the 
positivists. 

Throughout the arguments of the “power group” 
runs the implication that after the war all nations must 
become democratic, as if democracy were something 
that could be thrust upon a people or a culture by the 
dictum of foreign schoolmen or the military police. 
The democratic life is something that must first be 
desired, then learned and finally earned through self- 
discipline, through long experience and through a 
desire to accept the implications of popular sovereignty. 
It cannot be imposed over night. 

Neither is there any need to assume that all nations 
must be democratic in the postwar period. It is not 
necessary to regiment or strait-jacket the world polit- 
ically in order to have peace. It was the very implica- 
tion of the idea of cultural uniformity that gave total- 
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itarianism its dynamic tempo and served in large 
measure to produce the second world war. There 
seems to be no logical reason why the democracies 
should make the same stupid mistake that the enemy 
countries did. 

The concept of control of the educational processes 
in the defeated countries by foreign educators who are 
presumably democratic but actually seem almost com- 
pletely unaware of the true nature of democratic edu- 
cation passes from the realm of sensible rationality. 
The allied governments may properly create and foster 
conditions that will permit democratic and _ liberal 
forces to grow and thrive, may furnish help in build- 
ing up the schools and may aid, if requested, in the 
preparation of teachers. 

The education function stems from the culture of 
a people and is inherently a part of it. It cannot be 
imposed or even controlled from the outside by con- 
querors. Imposition of external educational controls 
would be a good way to sow the seeds for another war 
a generation hence. The long history of underground 
Czech and Polish education carried on for several 
centuries despite constant Austrian, German and Rus- 
sian police interference should be sufficient illustration 
of the futility of “educational control.” Americans 
should realize that free people cannot be maintained 
in cultural subservience but that they may be be- 
friended and helped by the loving-kindness of a brother. 


Postwar Building 


ISCOVERY, invention and possible application 
D of new materials growing out of the war have 
produced two attitudes concerning postwar school plant 
design and building. The first was an unwarranted 
rosy optimism concerning the immediate availability 
and use of new materials. The second is an equally 
unreasoned but pessimistic attitude based on the belief 
that there will be little, if any, immediate improve- 
ment. Neither point of view is justified. 

Four factors combine naturally to produce conserva- 
tism in public school building and should never be 
discounted. These include the relatively slow changes 
in the instructional program, the increasing emphasis 
on safety to life, generations of climatic experience and 
the sometimes forgotten fact that public building must 
normally be somewhat more conservative than private 
building. 

Fundamental instructional changes will probably not 
be violent in the near future. The various degrees of 
plant specialization demanded by curricular breadth 
and diversity were all in partial practice long before 
the second world war. Spread through wider use 
rather than revolutionary innovation is indicated. In- 
ternal flexibility and external expansibility will continue 
to be the most significant built-in twins of postwar 
physical design. Unforeseen population growths and 
shifts and possible curricular changes must be taken 
into consideration. There is no reason to assume that 
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the community of the future will be characterized by 
greater instability than that of the past. The typical 
American town always has been closely related to 
the land. There is every indication that chemurgic 
industrial possibilities may increase rather than dimin- 
ish population stability. 

More attention will be paid to safety of life and to 
building hygiene. Greater provision for safety will be 
reflected in more streamlined basic designs and, in 
congested areas, by greater structural resistance to fire 
and its deadly concomitants, hot gases and smoke. 
Lighter structures than those required in heavily popu- 
lated urban centers may be expected in rural districts 
and small towns. It is reasonably safe to assume that 
cumulative climatic experience in operation and up- 
keep will determine the quality of construction and the 
height of the structure. 

The glorified one story chicken coops and cow sheds 
that gained considerable vogue as cheap temporary 
schoolhouses during the depression and the war periods 
may have a restricted use in the milder climates. The 
largest and most substantial amount of school building 
will take place in the more densely populated northern 
areas. The American public school building, further- 
more, has a definite symbolic and inspirational value 
that these monotonous, flimsy-looking, one story 
structures generally lack. 

Privately financed construction may be more radical 
than public building. This condition is inherent in the 
nature of public building. Regardless of certain depres- 
sion-born and war-acquired habits, the postwar period 
should be one of sober reflection on both quality and 
cost. Most communities planning permanent school 
buildings will seek substantial quality as a long-time 
community investment. New materials will be used 
only after their value has been proved in private serv- 
ice. Improvements and variations in older established 
materials will be accepted as they become available. 
All field investigations indicate that schoolmen have 
definite ideas of what they desire in a school building, 
growing out of past experience. 

Postwar changes in materials and design will tend 
to be slowly evolutionary. Design will undoubtedly 
be improved through better massing and streamlining 
of the building envelope. Internal improvements will 
be made through providing for greater flexibility. 
Long-established materials in their currently improved 
and more efficient forms will be the first choice. There 
will be an increasing trend toward the two story, in- 
stead of the three story or higher, building. 

Greater emphasis will be placed on size and on the 
development of site as a community center. Postwar 
public school building will be sensibly substantial and 
more carefully adjusted to basic instructional needs. 
It is unrealistic to assume unnatural radicalism in 


public school building. 
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We Have the ANTIDOTE ‘for 


NORMAN M. LITTELL 
Assistant United States Attorney General 


E HAVE been told many 

times that the Allies won the 
military victory at the-end of World 
War I, only to lose the peace that 
followed. And certainly, if we con- 
sider the issues involved in that con- 
flict, we must admit a measure of 
truth in the statement. 

Today, when the differences be- 
tween ourselves and our enemies are 
so much more pronounced than they 
were before, the democratic peoples 
of the world are determined that his- 
tory shall not record a similar catas- 
trophe at the end of this war. We 
shall make certain that this time we 
will win the peace as well as the war. 

In order to understand the prob- 
lems before us in this respect, it be- 


comes extremely important for us to 
realize how close to victory our 
enemies came only a year or two 
ago before they were stopped and to 
understand the reasons for their 
phenomenal success at the beginning 
of this war. The answer does not 
lie in the superiority of the Axis war 
machine for the carefully nurtured 
myth of Nazi “invincibility” has 
long since been shattered. 

There have been other myths, 
however, invented and fostered by 
the Axis propagandists which do 
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provide the answer, myths concern- 
ing “master races” and “Aryan 
supremacy” and the so-called “Jewish 
problem.” These magic words, 
drawn out of the Nazi bag of tricks, 
repeated over and over again in 
many different tones and in Hitler’s 
most convincing manner, brought the 
German madman and his power- 
hungry followers to the very door 
of world conquest. Future genera- 
tions of historians will record that 
our civilization was brought almost 
to the point of self-destruction by 
the use of propaganda as a powerful 
military weapon, playing upon the 
basest and most inhuman instincts 
in man’s nature—bigotry, intolerance 
and hatred. 

Our generation cannot be proud 
of the record of the past few decades 
but, unpleasant though it may be to 
look at, we dare not, for the sake of 
our future, put it aside. If we hope 
to prevent a repetition of these 
shameful events in another genera- 
tion, we must study that record care- 
fully and learn its lessons well. 

We are fighting Hitler and Hiro- 
hito, not because they are German 
and Japanese, but because they are 
Fascists and Fascism is a scheme of 
government that is by no means con- 


"Palestine Calling. Jews are not 
wanted in Norway,’ says this sign 
painted on a shop window by Quis- 
lings. It is a Fascist technic for 
dividing a people and will be tried in 
America after the war. We must 
prevent its spread in this country. 
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FASCIST 


Poison 


fined to any one nation or people. 
There are too many unscrupulous 
people, even in our own country and 
in the other United Nations, who 
look upon the technics of Fascism 
as a convenient means of gaining 
power for themselves and who will 
seize upon the exigencies of the 
moment as opportunities to feather 
their own nests unless we can thwart 
them by recognizing their tactics in 
time. 

The Nazis seized upon the period 
of unrest and economic instability 
that followed the last war in order 
to sow the seeds of disunity among 
the German people and thus come 
into power. Hitler’s advisers realized 
that all of the social and economic 
dissatisfactions present in the land 
could be used to their advantage if 
they could provide a scapegoat upon 
whom to throw the blame. As this 
scapegoat they selected the Jews and 
the confused and unhappy Germans 
realized only too late, when they had 
exhausted their energies in the per- 
secution of an innocent people, that 
by this trick the Nazis had seized 
control of their country. 

So effective was this technic, when 
first used, that the Nazis lost little 
time in applying the same tactics in 
their ' other countries. 
Wherever the German armies later 
marched, the Nazis laid the ground- 
work with fifth column activity and 
with propaganda destroying any pos- 
sible opposition by dividing the peo- 
ple among themselves, group against 
group, religion against religion, class 
against class. 

It took us in America a long time 
to realize what was behind the Nazi 
“invincibility” but, when we finally 
did, the divisive tactics used by the 
Axis powers began to lose their 
magic touch. When America, Eng- 
land, Russia and the other United 
Nations refused to yield to the Nazi 
lies, the previously unconquerable 


conquest ot 
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Native rabble-rousers using the Fascist technic 
will attempt to gain power in this country after 
victory has come as Hitler did in Germany. 


“supermen” began to crack. Today, 
on battlefronts all over the world, 
we are demonstrating that the so- 
called “decadent democracies” can 
protect their freedom against any 
military might and that men of 
every race, creed and color are will- 
ing to fight and to die, if necessary, 
to preserve that democracy. The 
fortress of Europe is having its doors 
opened wide and its roof bombed off 
and, although we know that there is 
still a bitter struggle ahead of us, 
the military victory over the Axis is 
clearly in sight. 

It is when this victory is achieved 
that we must exercise the greatest 
care to carry through to the defeat 
of Fascism. Just as an individual 
whose resistance has been weakened 
by a disease must take special pre- 
cautions to build up his health, so 
must the democratic people guard 
against another, and this time pos- 
sibly fatal, attack of Fascism. This 
country can be thankful that it has 
been spared the full ravages of the 
Fascist poison but we are by no 
means immune from its infection 
and, if we are to remain safe, we 
must learn to recognize its symp- 
toms and to destroy all breeding 
points for the germs. 

Bigotry and intolerance are the 
spearheads of Fascism, whether it be 
of the type fostered by Hitler or 
that promoted by the undemocratic 
forces within our own land. By 
vilifying the Jews, the Nazis hoped 
to win the war and by the use of 
anti-Semitism and other divisive 
propaganda native rabble-rousers 


here will try to gain power during 
the period of reconstruction that will 
follow victory. 

Whenever we permit any group in 
our land to be made the subject of 
vilification and discriminatory treat- 
ment, we are nullifying the heroic 
sacrifices made by our armed forces 
in the interests of preserving democ- 
racy. The freedom of every individ- 
ual in our land depends upon our 
ability to safeguard the freedom and 
equality of everyone else and if one 
group, no matter how small, is sub- 
jected to attacks of bigotry and in- 
tolerance, our entire democracy is 
threatened. 

It does not matter how that 
bigotry is manifested or what form 
that intolerance takes. Whether it is 
based upon religious prejudice or 
upon racial discrimination, whether 
it takes the form of job discrimina- 
tion or social restriction or anti-alien 
agitation, that restriction of liberty 
represents as great a threat to our 
democratic way of life as the strong- 
est military machine sent into battle 
against us. 

We must make certain that our 
military victories do not lull us into 
a false sense of security that will 
make it possible for native hate- 
mongers to destroy us. The demo- 
cratic way of life offers its citizens 
greater privileges than does any 
other form of government but it de- 
mands in return that its citizens ac- 
cept the responsibility for preserving 
it. Let us be as determined to safe- 
guard democracy in peace time as 
we are to protect it in time of war. 
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We can do away with | 
BUREAUCRATIC CONTROL 


() NE of the ridiculous phases of 
the federal administration in 
these times is the wide dispersal of 
educational activities among govern- 
mental agencies. As the Educational 
Policies Commission has pointed out, 
there are now actually few adminis- 
trative units or independent estab- 
lishments at the national level which 
are not concerned directly with edu- 
cation in the broad meaning of the 
term. 


Agencies Contend for Power 


To make the situation more ab- 
surd there is little or no cooperation 
among these agencies in regard to 
this function. On the contrary, there 
are many evidences of a struggle for 
funds and for the power which can 
be wielded through subsidies. 

Finally, we are learning that few 
chiefs of bureaus can for long be 
charged with the disposal of subsi- 
dies without developing a Messianic 
complex. Clearly, we cannot get 
forward as we should with the great 
and complex task of preparing men 
to live together until we correct these 
weaknesses in our system and obtain 
a consistent national policy. 

Cynical observers may get some 
amusement from this scene of un- 
necessary confusion and from the 
struggles of federal employes for a 
place in the sun. Indeed, some of 
them argue that politics and personal 
ambition will always flourish in 
the Washington environment and 
we must be reconciled to it, being 
thankful that administrative inefh- 
ciency is no greater than we find it. 
Similarly, some educators prefer to 
tolerate the existing evils, fearing 
that criticism might result in the cur- 
tailment of grants; in other words, 
they consider discretion the better 
part of valor in the business of dig- 
ging gold out of the United States 
Treasury. 

While there are those, including 
educators, who for one reason or 
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another are disinclined to raise their 
voices against the increase in regi- 
mentation, the incoordination and 
the neglect of responsibilities in their 
fields, there is a rising tide of dis- 
content over the results among those 
charged with responsibility for our 
schools. Every day it becomes more 
difficult to spread educational oppor- 
tunities and harder to learn who is 
who in Washington when matters 
of national importance are to be 
considered. Year after year educa- 
tional progress is being delayed and 
schoolmen are wearing out shoe 
leather tramping the streets of the 
capital while federal jurisdiction over 
education becomes, paradoxical as it 
may seem, more rigid and more dif- 
fuse. 


Slow in Meeting Veterans’ Needs 


One of the striking evidences of 
weakness and unintelligence in the 
attempts to prepare our citizens for 
life is the slowness and uncertainty 
with which the needs of returning 
soldiers are being met. Congress will, 
of course, vote funds for the purpose, 
but who will administer them? To 
what extent shall educational oppor- 
tunities be provided? Is it enough 
to give the returning soldier training 
for a mere job when we have de- 
stroyed all prospects of the career 
which he had planned before he 
went to war? What responsibilities 
should the armed services assume 
for veterans? Should the Veterans 
Administration handle casualties 
only or be charged with responsi- 
bility for all discharged soldiers? 

What part is the United States 
Office of Education to play in the 
program of rehabilitation? How can 
the facilities of the schools be best 
utilized? To what extent are the 
states to lend their aid? And, finally, 
what about the war workers who 
have interrupted their life plans to 
serve their country? 

All of these questions and many 


others of equal importance are now 
unanswered. Furthermore, there is 
little chance that the problems they 
represent will be solved satisfactorily 
unless some rhyme and reason can be 
injected into the national educa- 
tional organisation. In the mean- 
time, thousands of soldiers are being 
returned to civilian life each month 
and other thousands of war workers 
are facing unemployment and the 
need for retraining, both for jobs and 
also for citizenship. In respect to 
this situation, the future will not be- 
gin with demobilization; it is here. 

As it is with the problems inci- 
dent to rehabilitation, so it is with 
those throughout the whole field of 
adult and international education. 
The labor unions, the colleges and 
universities, the veterans’ organiza- 
tions and all interested in improving 
intercultural relations are concerned 
with the need for developing a com- 
munity of ideas and concerted action 
but whether their activities are to be 
aided by the State Department, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, the Office of Edu- 
cation, the foundations, voluntary 
organizations or by new agencies is 
anyone’s guess. As for the problems 
of vocational education, the situa- 
tion is chaotic. 


There Is a Solution 


The solution of the problems is 
overdue but still it is not too late for 
a complete overhauling of the federal 
educational machinery. Fortunately, 
we are not restricted to the alterna- 
tives, chaos or bureaucratic control. 
Politics, central domination, depart- 
mental jealousies and fumbling by 
inexperienced men and _ ineffective 
agencies can all be eliminated by a 
simple device. 

I suggest a federal advisory com- 
mission with staggered terms of of- 
fice, appointed by the President, with 
a chairman sitting with the cabinet 
and with authority to nominate the 
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commissioner of education. This 
board should be the policy-making 
body and should supervise the activi- 
ties of the Office of Education and 
other agencies charged with the dis- 
persal of funds for education. 

The proposal is presented only in 
the barest of outlines but its objective 
is obvious. It does not propose to 
place all educational activities under 
one administrative agency but aims 
to ensure for one of the most impor- 
tant functions of government the 
maximum of coordination, a mini- 
mum of political interference and 
bureaucratic control and continuing 
review in terms of a national pro- 
gram. 

The lawmakers should know that 
thoughtful citizens concerned with 
education are saying everywhere, as 
they observe the unlovely Washing- 


ton muddle: “A plague on all your 
houses! You are every day and in 
every way making confusion worse 
confounded.” 

It should be understood that unless 
and until education is at least partly 
taken out of politics by reorganiza- 
tion at the top, substantial reforms 
will continue to be retarded. The 
lawmakers may be assured that if 
administration is improved so that 
our schools are relieved of pressures 
and permitted and assisted to present 
a united front against ignorance, in- 
tolerance, selfishness, provincialism 
and other antisocial influences the re- 
sults will astonish the world. 

Perhaps it will be enough if our 
representatives will as a first lesson 
take to heart the Scriptural admoni- 
tion: “If a house be divided against 
itself, that house cannot stand.” 





Are High Schools Free? 


Not with the fee evil growing 
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HE high school is truly an 

American contribution to world 
education. Since the opening of the 
first public high school in Boston in 
1821, efforts have been made to make 
secondary education “free to all.” 
A goal of the American people is 
a free school supported by the public 
and opened to all regardless of socio- 
economic status, nationality, race, 
creed or sex. 


Schoolmen Condemn Fees 


Although efforts are made to make 
secondary education free to Amer- 
ican youth, there are today many 
who cannot afford to pay the ex- 
penses involved in going to high 
school. Schoolmen, in general, con- 
demn the practice of charging fees 
in the public schools. Harold Hand’ 
showed that the lower the economic 
status of a child’s family, the less is 
the likelihood that the child will 
ever complete secondary school be- 
cause of the cost. His study showed 
that the average amount of money 


7Only the Reform Schools Are Free, Ameri- 
can Teacher 25:11 (December) 1940. 
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spent by each pupil in connection 
with his attendance at high school 
ranges from $5 to $226 yearly. The 
mean expenditure per pupil per year 


was $104. 
Fees Keep Many Out of School 


This extra amount of money was 
required to take care of the special 
and general fees of all kinds. Hand 
further stated that these fees are 
driving many pupils out of the high 
schools and that the number of 
schools that charge fees is multiply- 
ing rapidly. 

In 1940 the attorney general of 
California rendered an opinion hold- 
ing most types of school fees illegal 
in that state. His opinion was 
based upon the fact that the consti- 
tution of the state provides “for the 
establishment and financing of a free 
public school system.” 

The constitution of North Caro- 
lina provides that “the General As- 
sembly .. . shall provide by taxation 
and otherwise for a general and uni- 
form system of public schools, 
wherein tuition shall be free of 


charge to all the children of the state 
between the ages of 6 and 21 years.” 

Webster’s dictionary defines tuition 
as, “the price of, or payment for, in- 
struction.” If one considers fees as 
part of the price for instruction, then 
the schools in North Carolina that 
charge special fees are violating the 
mandate of the state constitution. 

A study of the fees being charged 
in the several high schools of North 
Carolina was recently made _ by 
Reginald Turner at the state univer- 
sity.’ This study considered 69 high 
schools with enrollments ranging 
from 100 to 1705 pupils. The me- 
dian-sized school was 558 pupils. 
The schools represented every sec- 
tion of the state and included small 
town and city high schools. This 
study showed that all 69 schools had 
some kind of fee. There were 23 
different fees, in fact, charged by the 
69 schools. The commonest fees and 
the number of schools charging these 
fees are given below: 





Number 
Name of Fee Charging Fee 
Textbook rental 64 
Home economics _.. 46 
Typing ieee 43 
Science 33 
Commencement 21 
Band .... 19 
Library 15 
Publication 13 
General activity cae 





The fees ranged from 10 cents to 
$24. One school charged $1 for text- 
book rental while another school 
charged $5; one school charged a 50 
cent band fee while another charged 
$24. Schools above the average in 
size had more and larger fees. The 
total amount of money collected by 
the 69 schools through the fee sys- 
tem was $193,490, or an average of 
$4.48 per pupil enrolled. 

No doubt the money collected 
through the fee system was used for 
instructional purposes. Small as $4.48 
may seem to some persons, it is a 
large amount of money to collect 
from every pupil enrolled in high 
school. No doubt similar conditions 
prevail in the elementary schools of 
this country. Although a free public 
school system is “an idea” of the 
American public, it has not been 
achieved during the 120 years it has 
been in existence. 


*Fees Charged High School Pupils in North 
Carolina City Units, unpublished master’s 
thesis, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1943. 
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It’s time to change the 


Admunistrative Pattern 


EW will question the assertion 

that the present pattern of school 
administrative organization is both 
antiquated and badly “patched” and 
that the postwar period will be the 
time to make changes. This article 
will attempt to stimulate both think- 
ing and constructive planning in at 
least one of the areas in which ad- 
ministrative reorganization is a press- 
ing need. 

The small neighborhood school, 
with all due credit for the signifi- 
cant part it played in our nation’s 
past, has been replaced because of 
the demand for a more comprehen- 
sive program of education. Its ad- 
ministrative pattern, however, has 
been allowed to continue and this 
has seriously hampered the develop- 
ment of a new and broader educa- 
tional program. 


Patching Won't Do 


Efforts have been made to patch 
up the old system so as to make it 
do a little longer but, like the too 
often patched suit, the situation has 
now reached the point where funda- 
mental revisions have become a ne- 
cessity. 

Among the educational patchings 
which have taken place have been 
the removal of the power of certifi- 
cation of teachers by local boards, 
increased prescription by state de- 
partments and increased prerogatives 
for county superintendents. Realiz- 
ing that more fundamental changes 
than these were necessary, most states 
have attempted to encourage con- 
solidation. However, much of this 
that has taken place has served only 
to perpetuate the most limiting as- 
pects of the old administrative pat- 
tern. 

Two types of situations will illus- 
trate this point. In Pennsylvania 
many of the so-called consolidations 
have been limited to the same old 
township lines and have resulted 
only in the closing of two or more 
one teacher schools and the opening 
of a central school which is often 
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too small to realize many of the 
benefits of consolidation. In a situa- 
tion like this one often finds teachers 
required to teach more than one 
grade and the supervisory responsi- 
bility resting upon a teaching-prin- 
cipal who has a full load of teaching 
and little, if any, time for effective 
supervision. On the secondary level, 
one commonly finds schools which 
are too small and economically hand- 
icapped to offer the needed breadth 
of educational opportunity. 

Again, in Pennsylvania two or 
more townships have been induced 
on occasion to form a so-called “joint- 
consolidated district,’ an unholy hy- 
brid if there ever was one. For 
example, one such joint-consolidated 
district is composed of five townships 
which leave no stone unturned to 


preserve their separate identities. 
Each has its own school board, chair- 
man, secretary and tax levy. The 
consolidated district board consists 
of the 25 members of the separate 
township boards, any one of which 
can block any proposal even though 
it may have the approval of the four 
remaining boards. 

The financial responsibility of each 
township is determined by the num- 
ber of pupils it sends to the central 
school and the total program is lim- 
ited by the financial ability of the 
poorest township. As so often hap- 


pens, the poorer townships are usu- 
ally the ones which have the most 
children to educate. Administra- 
tively, this whole situation is a mess 
and shows the results of the patch- 
ing-up process. Nothing short of a 
thoroughgoing revision of the pat- 
tern of administrative program and 
organization will sufiice to remedy 
the condition. In the following para- 
graphs, I will attempt to present the 
outlines of a revised administrative 
pattern, 

First of all, the size of the pro- 
posed administrative unit would be 
greatly increased over the present 
small district or township unit; the 
size and boundaries would be deter- 
mined by geographica! factors. Sec- 
ond, the educational program would 
be broadened as will be shown. 


Improving One Teacher Schools 


The one teacher schools would be 
continued only in sparsely settled 
sections which have bad roads. These 
would have only a six year elemen- 
tary program. Many will object to the 
discontinuance of the little red school- 
house. It is true that some of them, 
even today, provide a better educa- 
tion than do some consolidated or 
graded schools but that is solely be- 
cause the potential advantages of the 
latter have not been fully developed. 
It is entirely possible to provide just 
as good an educational program in 
a one teacher school as in a multi- 
teacher one, but the expense is much 
greater and the probability of actu- 
ally doing so is remote. 

Even the multiteacher elementary 
school would have only a six year 
program. It would be located in a 
more populous section with part of 
the pupils being transported to 
school. It could carry on a satisfac- 
tory program with as few as six 
teachers and 125 pupils, provided the 
teachers were carefully selected and 
had varying special interests and abil- 
ities. One teacher, for example, 
should have an interest and a thor- 
ough training in health and physical 
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education; another, in art; another, 
in music. This does not imply that 
the one teacher would teach all the 
music work but rather that she 
would serve in an advisory capacity 
to the others in helping them plan 
their programs. 

Four year junior high schools 
would be located in the larger centers 
and should have an enrollment of 
from 300 to 500 in order to provide 
the needed faculty, plant facilities 
and breadth of educational program. 
Pupils would be transported when- 
ever feasible. Pupils from isolated 
areas would be housed in dormitories 
or approved homes with the school 
bearing at least half the cost. In 
some cases, families might move in 
near the school for the winter and 
receive the allowance to apply on 
their rent. The junior high schools 
would provide not only a core cur- 
riculum but also one allowing for 
educational exploration and the de- 
velopment of special interests. The 
program would be built around the 
interests and needs of the early ado- 
lescent. 

A four year junior college would 
represent the culmination of formal 
education for most youths with its 
program centering in the interests 
and needs of late adolescence... This 
institution would provide not only a 
sound program of general education 
but preprofessional courses and a 
variety of terminal vocational 
courses, such as vocational agricul- 
ture, homemaking, commerce, elec- 
trical training and garage mechanics. 

To provide the needed faculty, 
plant facilities and breadth of edu- 
cational program, this school should 
have an enrollment of from 1500 to 
2000. Students would either be trans- 
perted to school or be housed in 
dormitories or approved homes, with 


the school bearing at least half the” 


cost. Work scholarships similar to 
those of the N.Y.A. would be pro- 
vided for needy students of good 
scholastic standing. 

Similar provisions including tui- 
tion scholarships and work scholar- 
ships would be made for those quali- 
fied for advanced technical and pro- 
fessional training at special colleges 
and universities. 

A large administrative unit of the 
type pictured would be directed by 
a superintendent, his staff and a lay 
board of education. This group 
would be responsible for formulating 
and executing the general educa- 
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tional policies for the unit. In a state 
with large, sparsely settled areas, the 
junior college phase of the program 
might better be handled by the state 
instead of by the local district. 

Special supervisors on the super- 
intendent’s staff would provide a 
“helping teacher” type of service for 
all the teachers and schools in the 
administrative unit. Each school of 
more than one teacher would have a 
principal. The entire administrative 
unit would have a uniform salary 
schedule with increments based on 
training and experience and with 
salary differentials for teachers with 
special responsibilities. 

Each school would have a school 
committee of laymen to advise with 
the teacher or teachers, principal, 
superintendent and board of educa- 
tion. Thus, the best features of local 
initiative would be preserved. 

Periodic meetings of an educa- 
tional council would be held. This 
council would be composed of repre- 
sentatives from the school commit- 
tees and of teachers and principals 
who would discuss problems and 
policies of common concern. AI 
though proposals and recommenda- 
tions could be initiated at such meet- 


ings, final decision would rest with 
the superintendent and the board 
of education. 

Funds for the support of the 
needed program would come partly 
from state and partly from federal 
sources, the percentage in any one 
case depending upon the ability of 
the administrative unit to support 
an adequate program of education; 
it would vary with the wealth of the 
district, the number of pupils of dif- 
ferent age levels and the amount of 
transportation necessary. 

Many will agree as to the desir- 
ability of such a pattern of admin- 
istrative organization but will ask 
how tradition and local prejudice can 
be overcome so as to bring about 
such a change. The best answer 
doubtless lies in federal and state 
subsidies or financial inducements 
and in state supervision to ensure 
that the administrative units set up 
meet the necessary qualifications as 
to size, school population, natural 
geographical boundaries and the like. 
The revised pattern cannot be at- 
tained in a day but its acceptance 
would give direction to all efforts to 
bring about needed changes, admin- 
istrative and otherwise. 





Combating Schedule Fatigue 


A of the problem of 
schedule fatigue in school chil- 
dren and its possible unfavorable in- 
fluence upon health has been made 
by the joint committee on health 
problems in education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Medical Association. 
Committee findings, indicate the 
advisability of arranging school 
schedules so that a variety and al- 
ternation of activities be provided. 
Periods of sitting still at a desk or 
work table should be followed by 
some sort of exercise or activity in- 
volving motion. The fact that ac- 
tivity is the essence of a child’s life 
makes it important that opportunity 
for such activity be provided as a 
means of combating fatigue arising 
from prolonged physical inactivity. 
Overloading children’s daily sched- 
ules with what used to be called 
“extracurricular activities” but are 
now considered as a part of the edu- 


cational program of the child is to 
be guarded against as another meas- 
ure of preventing fatigue. Activities 
such as band practice, band concerts 
and dramatics are included under 
this head. 

The individuality of each child 
must be taken into consideration in 
planning schedules. Some require 
more rest and sleep than others. 
Some enter easily and happily into 
group activities, but others do not. 
Neither extreme is good. The best 
balanced child will show an adapta- 
bility to both group activity and in- 
dependent action in unsupervised 
play, in the pursuit of hobbies, in 
loafing and resting. 

There is no reason for not allow- 
ing certain children to participate in 
many activities if they are doing well 
in their studies and are healthy. For 
other children, however, an over- 
loaded daily schedule may cause 
nervousness and irritability. 
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. WAS the day before the school 


evaluation! For days, nay even 
weeks, events were dated from eval- 
uation time. Parties, festivities and 
all but the most important engage- 
ments were postponed until after 
evaluation. The very word not only 
instilled a sense of awe and appre- 
hension in the older pedagogues but 
held a foreboding of absolute terror 
for the younger and inexperienced 
teachers. 

The student body was excited and 
a little confused as to the exact 
meaning of evaluation. To relieve 
the tension and to correct any mis- 
understanding, the principal called 
a student assembly. 

“Since word has leaked out,” he 
began, “that our school is to be eval- 
uated this week, the phones have 
been ringing and the girls in the of- 
fice have been kept busy patiently 
explaining to parents what evalua- 
tion means. Mrs. Smith phoned and 
said, ‘I hear that the school is to be 
evaluated Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday. Will you need Mary there?’ 
Mrs. Jones calls and says, ‘Since the 
school is to be evaluated this week, 
I'll just keep John home.’ 

“Evaluation means that our school 
will be visited the next three days by 
a group of teachers and principals 
chosen from the faculties of our 
neighboring schools and colleges. It 
will observe classroom procedure, 
student activities, student service 
groups and will give a general ap- 
praisal of the school and its facilities. 
Even a scrap of paper left lying in 
the halls can lower the rating of our 
school. If the findings meet with 
the approval of the members of the 
committee, they will recommend 
that the membership of our school 
be continued in the district associa- 
tion for another five years. 
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“This means,” he said, “that a grad- 
uate in good standing from an ac- 
credited high school has the privilege 
of entering college or a university 
without taking entrance examina- 
tions. 

“Now, boys and girls, let us show 
this committee what our school 
really is. Let it see us as we really 
are, working and learning together 
in peace and harmony. Let us live 
up to every word of our student 
creed in ‘honest work, generous com- 
radeship and the inspiration that 
comes from contact with all that is 
truest- and best in books, in people 
and in life.’ Above all else, let us 
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remember that by our actions the 
reputation of our school is at stake, 
not only for us but for the pupils en- 
tering and leaving this school for the 
next five years.” 

An atmosphere of suspense _per- 
vaded the school all day. Pupils gath- 
ered in groups discussing the coming 
event and teachers were putting final 
touches to well-laid plans. In the 
women’s faculty room an attractive 
teacher, extrovert type, blithely sang 
out, “Well girls, are you ready to 





Peck's bad boy points out the honor roll. 
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discard the réle of pedagogue to be- 
come a member of the histrionic pro- 
fession, actress to you?” Groans 
from the members who knew that 
she could and would enjoy it, but 
they, alack, could not. 

A terrified and stricken young 
thing feebly asked, “I don’t mean to 
be facetious, but how do you dress? 
Do you change your ensemble each 
day during evaluation?” And so on 
and on it went until the clock an- 
nounced the end of the day when 
friends parted with brave, wan smiles 
meant to be encouraging but belied 
by that “last mile” look in the eyes. 

The next day dawned clear and 
bright and cold. A faculty meeting 
before school opened was scheduled 
to tie up loose ends and to introduce 
the members of the visiting commit- 
tee. But, was this the same faculty? 
Visits to the local beauty salons by 
the feminine members had _per- 
formed miracles. Not to be outdone 
by their colleagues, the male mem- 
bers gave evidence of a rushing busi- 
ness having been done at the ton- 
sorial parlors. As for clothes, well, 
Vogue and Esquire would have been 
pleased to see the inspiration they 
furnished for this momentous occa- 
sion. 

The principal, in a quiet, soothing 
voice that matched his well-groomed 
appearance, poured oil on the trou- 
bled waters. He reminded the fac- 
ulty members that the evaluators 
were teachers and principals, too, 
who had undergone the same pro- 
cedure which they were about to ex- 
perience. A sigh of relief filtered 
through the listening group. 

One by one the members of the 
evaluating committee began to arrive 
and each was introduced in turn. 
Was it possible that they, too, real- 
ized they were on the spot? Surely 
they could not see the signs of ap- 
proval and disapproval conveyed by 
a smile, a wink or a flicker of an eye- 
lash as glance sought glance! A long 
breath was drawn by the educators 
and, as if to prevent the balloon 
from bursting, the meeting was ad- 
journed. Now each one was on his 
own. 

Three hectic days! Evaluators, 
teachers and pupils scurried about. 
One never knew when a committee 
member would pop in and observe a 
class for five minutes, ten minutes 
or for a forty minute period. Often 
there were three and four visitors at 
one time. One teacher, who was ob- 
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The atmosphere of classrooms was electric. 


served so many times in one day 
that she claimed the day’s record, 
said she was too nervous to sleep 
that night and when she did drop 
off in fitful slumber the evaluators 
were stalking her in her dreams. 
Other teachers, who received few 
visits, were disappointed and said 
that they felt like stepchildren. 

The reaction of the pupils was the 
wonder of wonders. School halls, 
which were normally filled with ex- 
cited, laughing and chattering boys 
and girls, became lanes of dignity. 
All were sedate and quiet. Could 
this be John, the problem child, es- 
corting an evaluator around, smiling 
and pointing out many details of in- 
terest? Over here is Peck’s bad boy 
displaying the school roll of honor 
and beaming with pride. Each pass- 
ing teacher receives a nod and 
friendly greeting. It is almost terri- 
fying! 

In the classroom the atmosphere is 
electric. Teachers report 100 per cent 
student participation. A visitor can 
see nothing but hands in the air, the 
pupils eager to take part in the class 
discussion. As one teacher aptly ex- 
pressed it, “The evaluators will think 
we are teaching pupils with an I.Q. 
of 210.” 

Visiting royalty could not have 
been more regally entertained. The 
many and varied facilities and re- 
sources of the school were placed at 


the disposal of the 19 members of 
the visiting committee. Each noon 
a menu to tempt the most discrim- 
inating epicure (squab on toast and 
filet mignon) was served at a beauti- 
fully appointed banquet table in the 
exclusive home economics room. De- 
pendable and efficient pupils served 
as waitresses. 

In the afternoon, to bolster the sag- 
ging spirits of the committee, tea was 
served while reports were made up. 
The principal, vice principal and su- 
pervisor of instruction were hosts at 
the evening dinner. 

The evaluating committee mem- 
bers worked long and _ faithfully. 
They omitted nothing. On the last 
afternoon, a tea was held for the 
committee and faculty to discuss 
commendations and recommenda- 
tions and to hear reports. The chair- 
man of the evaluating committee 
found himself in an unenviable posi- 
tion. He must tread softly lest, by 
the sins of omission, he might leave 
the impression that one group of 
commended teachers was far superior 
to an unmentioned group in the 
same teaching field! 

As a final gesture of courtesy, cor- 
sages were presented to the ladies of 
the visiting committee. 

The evaluators came and saw us 
as “we really were.” On Monday 
morning school returned to its nor- 
mal routine. 
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Have you a plan ready to present at your next legislative assembly for 


Financing a Building Program? 


LESLIE L. CHISHOLM 


Associate Professor of Education, State College of Washington 


HEN the war is over and 

peace returns, many schools 
and all states will be faced with the 
problem of school building construc- 
tion on a large scale. 

This will be due to the fact that 
school construction during the war, 
except in defense areas, has come to 
a virtual standstill. Even before the 
war, school building needs were 
greatly neglected. In some states 
school district reorganizations have 
added to the need for new plants or 
for modernizing old ones. 

The net result of these conditions 
is that, according to reliable esti- 
mates, America now needs to spend 
at least $500,000,000 annually to bring 
the school building situation up to a 
reasonably adequate level. For the 
first few years following the war a 
larger amount than that should be 
spent to take up the lag. 


The Problem Is Significant 


This problem cannot be brushed 
aside lightly for it has a direct bear- 
ing on the effectiveness and the ade- 
quacy of the work of the schools. 
Teaching simply cannot be done 
well in a building that is delapi- 
dated or is a fire hazard or has little 
or no appeal to the imagination of 
pupils, teachers and citizens of the 
community. The school plant should 
play a definite part in stimulating the 
highest ideals of American education 
for learning, for the appreciation of 
beauty and for pride in the com- 
munity. 

It is equally important that the 
interior of a school building be 
planned carefully in terms of the 
needs of a modern program of edu- 
cation. A stereotyped classroom for 
each teacher is inadequate. Building 
plans should be based on the vision 
of a vital functioning program of 
education. The school grounds 
should be large so that they can play 
an important part in the daily work 
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of the school. The building and the 
grounds together are an _ essential 
weapon for teachers in fighting the 
battle of the open door to equal 
opportunity for all children. 


Sound Financial Plan Needed 


If a comprehensive school building 
program is to be carried out, a num- 
ber of financial limitations will need 
to be removed. Then a constructive 
financial plan must be worked out. 

The traditional plan of leaving the 
financial burden to the local school 
district, which still is used in more 
than 40 states, is definitely inade- 
quate. First, it puts the burden on 
the local property tax, which is the 
only major tax that can be admin- 
istered effectively by a local taxing 
agency. 

Second, the plan usually calls for 
a special election and a long-term 
program of bonding in which inter- 
est payments, by the time the bonds 
are paid, frequently equal or surpass 
the total cost of the building. 

Third, the plan runs into the fact 
that in many states a large number 
of schools are now bonded heavily 
and cannot issue bonds, within the 
limits of legal restrictions, adequate 
to meet the school building need. 
For example, recent information in- 
dicates that the total school bonded 
debt in Illinois is large enough to 
run the schools and pay their total 
costs for at least two years. The total 
school debt in the nation is more 
than $3,000,000,000 which is signifi- 
cantly more than the total cost of 
public education for a year. Interest 
payments annually amount to ap- 
proximately 7 per cent of the total 
expenditures for education. 

An adequate plan for financing 
school building programs will do 
two things. First, it will finance the 
program economically. By econom- 
ically I mean that the necessary 
funds will be available in such man- 


ner as to obtain a full dollar’s worth 
of building and grounds for each 
dollar spent. There will be little, if 
any, interest payment. 

Second, it will provide funds in 
each district at the time these funds 
are needed. The traditional custom 
of awaiting perhaps a decade or two 
until economic conditions are favor- 
able for building is about 90 per cent 
sheer opportunism and is void of all 
real professional statesmanship or 
leadership. The point I am trying to 
make is that, except during war time, 
no plan for financing school build- 
ing construction can be defended 
that does not provide the money 
when it is needed in every district. 


Leadership Is Vital 


Only one major factor will block 
an adequate school building pro- 
gram after the war. That factor will 
be the lack of sufficient professional 
leadership: (1) in being able to de- 
vise for the given state a satisfactory 
plan for the financial support of its 
school building program and (2) in 
carrying through a program of pub- 
lic relations in which the people see 
that the proposed plan is needed. 

Due caution should be exercised in 
advance so that money will not be 
wasted through the construction of 
buildings in school districts which 
would reasonably be expected to be 
abandoned soon. Neither should the 
plan block desirable school district 
reorganization or consolidation by 
“freezing” inefficient school districts. 
Before the war, there seemed to be a 
major revival of interest in school 
district reorganization throughout 
the country. When the war is over, 
that trend is likely to return unless 
it is artificially handicapped. 

The central aim in any financial 
plan for school building construction 
is, or should be, to provide an ade- 
quate school layout so that the work 
of the school can be done well. It 
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should not permit public funds to 
be spent on a building that is im- 
properly designed. 

The best safeguard against such 
contingency is a capable school build- 
ing division in the state department 
of education. The approval of an 
architectural plan by that department 
should be required before public 
funds are spent on construction. 
Many districts during the past decade 
have found that the services of an 
educational consultant paralleling 
those of the architect are highly de- 
sirable and profitable. 

The foregoing does not mean that 
the teachers, principal and superin- 
tendent should not assume responsi- 
bility for working with the architect 
and the educational consultant, in 
case there is one, in preparing build- 
ing plans. In fact, great responsibility 
in designing a school building falls 
on the shoulders of those who are to 
work in it. Every teacher should 
have a significant part in planning a 
building. 

An adequate course of action for 
financing a comprehensive school 
building program cannot be worked 
out in a hasty manner, certainly not 
during the time a state legislature is 
in session. School people in the vari- 
ous states should be thinking about 
their problems now and begin soon 
to formulate their ideas. If this is to 
be done as it should be, either the 
state department of education or the 
state education association should as- 
sume leadership. If the latter is to 
take the lead, it should do so through 
a carefully selected committee. In 
most cases, perhaps, this will be the 
educational finance committee. 

If the state department assumes the 
leadership, then, of course, a capable 
member of the staff should be dele- 
gated to this special work, unless it 
is already a part of the work of a 
division of the department. In either 
case, a plan for financing school con- 
struction should be ready to be pre- 
sented to the next state legislature. 

Since most state legislatures meet 
early in 1945, there is just about time 
enough left for working out a plan. 
Unless this is done, the schools, so 
far as their building needs are con- 
cerned, will be left holding the bag. 
Virtually all other public agencies 
already have plans for comprehensive 
construction programs well on the 
way. We can be sure of one thing— 
their financial needs will be ably pre- 
sented at the right time. 
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The School Front 


Must Hold 


a pees boards and school peo- 
ple were the first to feel the 
impact of war. Schools were singled 
out for criticism at the start for 
having produced men who were not 
sharpened for war purposes, who 
were deficient in mathematics, lack- 
ing in geographical knowledge and 
soft in physical strength. We cannot 
deny that along some lines our prep- 
aration of youths for war was inade- 
quate. We had been educating them 
for peace. 

Schools immediately became real- 
istic, however, and embarked upon 
war-time programs. We were ad- 
vised to give pre-induction courses 
to train youth for military service. 
Preflight training, military applica- 
tion of mathematics, agricultural pro- 
grams, shop courses in mechanics 
and metal work, radio, first aid, blue- 
print reading and meteorology ap- 
peared in the curriculum along with 
the conventional subjects. 

But then what happened? The 
draft age was lowered, thereby incit- 
ing adventurous youths to “join up” 
before finishing school; they 
dreamed of action, of thrills, of uni- 
forms, of medals, of flying, of visits 
to strange lands, of all the transitory 
“glories” of war. School work and 
its purposes faded in importance. 

State boards of education have 
made an effort to be reasonable and 
in so doing have debased the value 
of the diploma by such devices as a 
blanket credit for so many credits, 
so that “seniors who leave for the 
armed forces or the production line 
will be granted their diplomas.” This 
has absolved the recruiting officers 
of the charge of cradle-snatching for 
the armed forces. It allows seniors 
to cash in on patriotic motives and 
leaves the school holding the eg 
shells in a messy nest. 

Pupils seize upon these opportuni- 
ties, which may easily be abuses, 
and console themselves with reports 
that postwar college entrance re- 
quirements will be adjusted; if they 
are not that farsighted, they learn 
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that they can continue their educa- 
tion while in service by correspond- 
ence, with “more than 700 high 
school and college courses to choose 
from.” Even if they go overseas, 
the Army Institute says: “Take your 
lessons with you, if you can.” 

Isn’t this a bit contradictory? 
Praise the benefits of training, take 
youngsters away from institutions of 
learning, educate “highly trained il- 
literates” in a new style in anywhere 
from five to ten weeks or by corre- 
spondence school terms of any 
length, and then give them “blanket 
credits” so that they can be assuaged 
with a formal certificate of high 
school exposure! In other words, 
says the Army, “Stay in school—if 
we can’t get you!” 

Surely all of these agencies are 
sincere in the promotion of their 
programs but either they give recog- 
nition to a pupil’s progress according 
to false standards of accomplishment 
or else our schools have failed. The 
latter insinuation is disturbing. We, 
in secondary school work, feel that 
four years of study is not really 
enough to provide a good education 
but the armed forces have an educa- 
tional method reported to be per- 
forming wonders, yes, miracles, in 
about as many weeks! 

It appears that school people must 
do an “about face” or turn the other 
cheek. We must have a rededication 
of purpose, reaffirm our objectives 
within the reasonable limitations of 
institutions of learning. We must 
guard against spreading our purposes 
so thin as to produce only a veneer 
of education. We have a challenging 
purpose to which we must be true 
or else, in all honesty, we must 
change our field of endeavor. We 
must call for a true division of labor 
in which schools are allowed to per- 
form their special function of educat- 
ing youth. We must protect our 
own school front or our forces will 
be scattered and the education of our 
young people will be left to the 
mercy of whatever wind may blow. 
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The snack bar is always popular. 


BSS a number of years, the city 
of Adrian, Mich., through its 
park commission and its board of 
education, fostered a summer 
recreational program. Appropria- 
tions were made that were sufficient 
to provide four playground directors 
for the summer season. 

The usual facilities, such as 
swings, slides, softball and baseball 
equipment and 11 tennis courts, were 
made available. Special emphasis was 
given to activities for children un- 
der 14. 

City league contests in baseball and 
softball were carried on each year. 
Special programs, such as a soap-box 
derby and pageants, were presented 
occasionally. Tennis tournaments 
were held at the close of the summer. 
In the summer of 1943 this program 
was supplemented by swimming for 
children and adults in the high 
school pool, under the supervision of 
two instructors. 

During the school year, a complete 
activity program was also carried on. 
This included interscholastic ath- 
letics, intramural athletics, clubs, as- 
semblies, parties and other events. 
These were planned and managed to 
a great extent by the student council, 
the present school administration be- 
lieving that pupils should assume as 
great a share as possible in the man- 


has 
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YOUTH ASKS: 


agement and control of their own 


affairs. Furthermore, the school ac- 
tivities were supplemented by those 
of other agencies, such as the boy 
scouts, camp fire girls, Y.M.C.A. and 
church organizations. The school- 
houses of the city were made avail- 
able for many of the meetings not 
sponsored directly by the schools. 

However, in spite of all these ef- 
forts it became apparent that juvenile 
delinquency in Adrian was increas- 
ing. Newspapers and magazines 
were discussing the problem. The 
Adrian Rotary Club appointed a 
committee to investigate the local 
situation and make recommenda- 
tions for its improvement. Civic 
groups were invited to join in the 
study. All of the youth-directing 
agencies, school and city officials par- 
ticipated. The final recommendation 
of all of them was that the recrea- 
tional program be broadened and in- 
tensified. 

During the period when the study 
was being made, one of the favorite 
“hang-outs” of the pupils was closed 
to them. So fervent was the pupils’ 
reaction that one of them wrote a let- 
ter to the Adrian Daily Telegram 
expressing their displeasure and 


pleading their need of such a place 
for congregating. The editor replied 
with a sympathetic editorial. At this 
time gasoline rationing was a re- 
striction which cut deeply into the 
opportunities of youths to enjoy the 
recreational facilities which had al- 
ways been available at the lakes sur- 
rounding Adrian. Something had to 
be done about the catastrophies 
which were descending upon the 
heads of Adrian’s boys and girls. 

Two students at Adrian College 
called a meeting of teen-age pupils 
for the purpose of planning a sum- 
mer program that would supplement 
the regular recreational program and 
fill the gap left when gas shortages 
prevented the customary trips to the 
lake resorts. Some 30 or 40 high 
school pupils attended this meeting, 
among whom was a liberal repre- 
sentation from the senior high school 
council. 

Out of this meeting came plans for 
establishing Club de Youth. Backed 
by the council of the Adrian Parent- 
Teacher Association, which  fur- 
nished financial aid and supervision, 
those in charge made arrangements 
with the civic auditorium which was 
divided into three sections: the ma- 
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“Where can we go? z 


roon room for dancing, the snack- 
bar on the stage and the blue balcony 
for games. A dance orchestra was 
engaged which was composed en- 
tirely of high school boys who had 
recently embarked on a career as 
semiprofessional musicians. 

Then Club de Youth advertised 
its dance parties for Friday nights 
and skating parties for Wednesday 
nights. The club was operated on a 
membership basis. A membership 
fee was charged and reduced admis- 
sion rates were granted to members. 
It was believed this provision would 
give large numbers of youths an in- 
centive to join the club and partici- 
pate in its planning. 

By the first of August the club 
membership was more than 100 and 
attendance at the club’s various ac- 
tivities averaged more than 250. By 
September the club was operating 
under a constitution. Its treasury 
showed a balance of $200. A board 
of control was meeting each week to 
iron out problems of management. 

With the opening of school, came 
the need for finding a more central 
location. The obtaining of additional 
finances and adequate supervision 
and management presented difh- 
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Dances are well patronized. 


Club de Y outh is the pupils’ 


own answer to this question 


GEORGE H. LITTLE 
Superintendent of Schools, Adrian, Mich. 


culties. All these problems were 
brought before the student council 
of the high school. The high school 
pupils put on a magazine selling 
campaign and the school council 
later voted to give $565 of its profits 
to the youth recreational council for 
Club de Youth projects. Members 
of the P.-T.A. council, service club 
committees and city officials cooper- 
ated with the club members in find- 
ing new quarters on the second floor 
of the Y.M.C.A. Additional equip- 
ment was obtained and an attendant 
hired. 

Various civic organizations have 
continued their interest in the club 
and have given freely of their time 
as sponsors. The visiting sponsors, 
who drop in at the club, might be 
considered as chaperones but they at- 
tempt not to be. 


The club activities are not formal. 


_ A juke-box provides music for danc- 


ing and plays the latest song hits. 
Light lunches and “cokes” can be 
made to last an almost interminable 
time when the “jam sessions” are 
interesting. 

This is the history of Club de 
Youth. It is not dissimilar in prin- 
ciple from the student unions to be 
found on the university campuses. 

Perhaps more values have accrued 
to the leaders in the management 
of the club than to any others. If 
there is a weakness which should be 
pointed out, it is that these leaders 
are the same persons who have also 
held positions. of leadership on the 
school councils and the school papers 
and have been prominent in other 
activties and organizations of the 
school and the community. 
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What About Salary Schedules? 





— thinking is being done 

on the subject of salary schedules 
these days. The automatic schedule is 
no longer favored by administrators 
simply because it is easy to operate or 
by teachers because it offers no oppor- 
tunity for favoritism. 

Despite the fact that the ability to 
determine merit is still in a somewhat 
rudimentary and subjective state, school 
folk are determined that teachers who 
prove their value should get special 
recognition when the pay checks are 
issued, 

In this month’s poll on the question 
of salary schedules, the popular types 
are the development-merit types, wheth- 
er based on position or preparation. As 
will be seen by the tabulation in the 
next column, 20 per cent more of the 
administrators reporting favor a prep- 
aration type of schedule which provides 
for development through experience up 
to a certain number of years with a 
superimposed merit classification. This 
is generally conceded to be the most 
enlightened type, even if the most difh- 
cult to administer. The great weakness 
in current personnel appraisal systems, 
of course, is the absence of valid rating 
of the administrative personnel respon- 
sible for teacher rating. 

The fact that schoolmen prefer the 
development-merit type of schedule does 
not necessarily mean that it is in opera- 
tion in their own school systems but 
many respondents assert that they are 
moving rapidly in that direction. Others 
report sadly that the present teacher 
crisis has disrupted their carefully nur- 
tured plans past all recognition. They 
are the victims of war circumstances. 

A substantial majority (65 per cent) 
favors the single salary schedule, al- 
though the single schedule is in actual 
operation in no more than a third of 
the nation’s school systems. 

The current shortage of teachers in 
the elementary schools and the lament- 
able dearth of students in elementary 
education courses in teachers’ colleges 
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QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


|. Which type of salary schedule do 
you prefer? 
Position, automatic . 1% 
Position, merit . , . 
Position, development- merit 43°, 
Preparation, automatic 7% 
Preparation, merit —............. 12% 
Preparation, development-merit 63% 

2. Should elementary school teachers 
receive the same maximum and 
minimum salaries as secondary 
school teachers? 
Yes 65%, 
No .... 28%, 
Uncertain va 


3. Should married men teachers re- 
ceive a salary differential over wom- 
en and unmarried men teachers? 


Yes 54%, 
Pe ise 42%, 
Uncertain . 4%, 


4. Should teachers (men and women) 
having —- receive a salary 
differentia 


Se en eee eee 47%, 
No 46%, 
Uncertain 7h 





apparently have brought home to school- 
men the need for action on this front. 
The differential probably arose in the 
first place because schools hired ele- 
mentary teachers with less academic 
qualifications than were required of high 
school teachers. 

When there is an equality of educa- 
tion, most administrators agree that the 
salaries should be the same, although the 
high school teacher load and require- 
ments of extracurricular supervision are 
likely to be higher on the high school 
level and for these reasons there is some 
opposition to the single salary schedule. 
A few fear that equal pay on the two 
levels would rob the high schools of 
teaching personnel. 


EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


On paying married men_ teachers 
higher salaries than are paid women or 
unmarried men, the poll shows 54 per 
cent in favor of such a differential. 
Most of those voting affirmatively on 
this question are of the opinion that 
there is no other way to encourage men 
to remain in the profession. 

Apropos of the foregoing, a Wiscon- 
sin administrator writes: “The maxi- 
mum for men teachers in our schools is 
$3000 but there are thousands of men 
in other occupations in our city who 
are receiving more than this amount. 
We paid a school carpenter $3250. Even 
with the differential of $500 between 
men and women teachers we have less 
difficulty in getting superior women 
than in getting superior men.” 

It is nip and tuck in school adminis- 
trative opinion as to a salary differential 
for teachers with dependents. The re- 
turns have seesawed back and forth 
with each newly arrived questionnaire 
and opinion is apparently split evenly on 
the subject. 

One group's attitude is voiced by 
Principal M. P. Haymond of Plevna 
Rural High School, Plevna, Kan.: “In 
the final analysis, it seems that a teacher 
should be paid in proportion to his 
original training, his ability to teach and 
his willingness to grow and develop in 
service. One’s family status should not 
in itself play a significant part.” 

Supt. John W. Collins of Huntley, Ill., 
takes the opposing point of view. “If we 
are to get intelligent men to enter the 
profession, a large salary difference must 
be made.” 

A schoolman from Parkland, Wash., 
represents a third group when he de- 
clares that “a salary differential seems 
unnecessary if an adequate wage scale 
is maintained.” 

Supt. G. M. Hufford of Joliet, IIl., 
reports a differential for married men in 
his school system but says he does not 
believe in the practice. “It is a neces- 
sary evil that we must put up with to 
get men teachers.” 
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Here’s a plan for administering 


A State School System 


DUCATIONAL progress de- 
pends largely upon the influ- 
ence of constructive information and 
upon leadership that is intelligent 
and cooperative. If aid to schools in 
these forms is a gift from the federal 
government to the states or from the 
states to their subdivisions, it should 
be wisely dispensed in accordance 
with the legal rights guaranteed to 
the states and to their school districts. 
Success will be achieved if the 
people affected are made to see that 
such aid comes to them as an oppor- 
tunity for improvement and not as 
something thrust upon them arbi- 
trarily by officials in power. Failure 
is sure to follow the efforts of any 
agency that attempts by so-called 
“official authority” to disregard the 
boundary lines of control legally 
guaranteed to the people because the 
people will and should revolt against 
such procedure. Even the dire need 
of financial aid should not tempt 
them to do otherwise. 

Let us then promote the necessary 
aid to the progress of education in 
America by legitimate and orderly 
means, both by the United States 
government and by the states. Let 
us insist also that no governmental 
agency enter into any state or dis- 
trict to duplicate what is provided by 
the state law or by the state constitu- 
tion as part of the public school sys- 
tem. At the same time, however, let 
us always encourage cooperative 
leadership for better schools. 


Better Organization Needed 


A summary of the answers to a re- 
cent inquiry sent to the chief state 
school officers reveals a surprisingly 
wide range of differences in the way 
our public school systems and edu- 
cational institutions of all types are 
organized, supported and controlled. 
Surely there is plenty of room for 
improvement in the matter of school 
organizations within the states better- 
ing their chances for financial aid 
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CHARLES H. SKIDMORE 


Superintendent of Public Instruction in Utah 


and President of the Council of Chief State School Officers 


and greater accomplishments 
through a concerted appeal of all 
educators rather than through that 
of disjointed groups fighting selfishly 
for personal or institutional advan- 
tage. 

As a result of the disorderly efforts 
of “pressure groups” working for 
special advantage, the picture of the 
public school system is often dis- 
torted on various levels and in vari- 
ous ways, and lawmakers, state and 
federal, are confused and misguided. 
Too frequently they turn away in 
disgust from the question of the wel- 
fare of even the poverty-stricken 
schools and ask, “What is the matter 
with the school people? Why don’t 
they get together before they come 
to us for help?” 


Ideal Educational Program 


Let us draw a general picture of a 
state public school system and follow 
it with some plain suggestions as to 
how it might be administered. The 
ideal educational program extends 
from the teaching of infants to the 
guidance of adults. The bulk of it 
can be represented by a truncated 
prism resting on a large, irregular, 
but important preschool foundation 
and built upward from this founda- 
tion with yearly layers of school ex- 
perience as its materials. 

The first six layers of the prism 
represent the elementary schools, 
against which there is too often 
much discrimination. The next four 
layers include the traditional upper 
two years of grade school and the 
lower two years of high school and 
may be thought of as an intermedi- 
ate section. ‘This is where compulsory 
attendance should be exacted so as 
to prevent large numbers of pupils 
from dropping out of school; it is 
also the place where adjustments 


should be carefully made in the 
school curriculum so as to interest 
those who would prefer to drop out. 

The secondary part of the prism 
includes another four years which 
might be completed by most pupils 
at the age of 20. Its upper two years 
may be variously designated as the 
freshman and sophomore years of 
college, the two years of junior col- 
lege, technical institutes, or special 
occupational schools, depending 
upon the locality and the type of 
educational administration in control. 

This is a critical area in which 
there is the greatest competition 
among educators to serve youth and 
is often a place in which selfish busi- 
ness concerns might be tempted to 
exploit the interests of young people. 
Nevertheless, it is the place where by 
and large the pupils are of about 
the same age and maturity, whatever 
kind of school they may have at- 
tended. Perhaps more than three 
fourths of those who began in the 
first year of elementary school will 
have dropped out before reaching 
this place and the chances are that 
not half of those who are now en- 
rolled will continue to finish two 
more years, which lead to a bach- 
elor’s degree. 


Problem of Pupil Loss 


It might be argued that the in- 
creasing number of pupils dropping 
out of school, as each layer of the 
prism is built, would not have been 
so great had there been sufficient fed- 
eral and state aid to provide more 
nearly the courses of study best ° 
adapted to their needs and had edu- 
cational opportunities been more 
nearly equalized. 

To acquire the best results in edu- 
cation, it is hardly debatable that 


- most states need to continue combin- 
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ing small scattered schools into units 
large enough to provide both efficient 
and economic service. Furthermore, 
a large number of such units should 
be placed under a district school 
board of, say, five members. The 
district may be as large as, or even 
larger than, the average county. Each 
year one board member should be 
elected for a term of five years at a 
people’s election, at a time different 
from that of the general election. 
This nonpartisan district school board 
would conduct the election and there 
would be only one ballot printed. 
The board itself would fill such va- 
cancies as might occur. It would ap- 
point the district superintendent and 
would have the detailed management 
of all schools within the district. 
The state board of education might 
also be elected as a nonpartisan board 
by creating in the state, say, seven 
conventional areas, all having ap- 


proximately the same population and 
by authorizing the members of the 
local district boards residing respec- 
tively in each area to attend a con- 
vention and to elect a citizen not of 
their own membership, nor one 
whose duties would be incompatible 
with the duties of such office, as a 
member of the state board for a term 
of seven years. District boards could 
then reelect this member or elect 
someone else each seven years there- 
after. One such convention could be 
held the third Monday of March of 
each year. The chief state school offi- 
cer would be the chief executive of 
the state board. He could be elected 
on a nonpartisan platform or be ap- 
pointed by the board which should 
also appoint a staff of educators to 
carry out its policies. 

The state board of education 
should be authorized by the state 
constitution or the legislature to have 





Emphasis on Character 


F SCHOOLS are to function in 

accordance with their highest 
ideals, character development in boys 
and girls must be fundamental to 
all other objectives. An extreme ex- 
ample of the lack of character devel- 
opment and its dégrading effects is 
seen in Adolf Hitler and the men 
who surround him. The world today 
has need of character in its youth, 
in its men and women as it never 
has had before. 

The schools in Detroit have 
adopted seriously the task of teaching 
those things which make for char- 
acter. The well-rounded personality, 
the well-balanced individual, the 
spiritual, emotional and _ intellectual 
development of youth have been 
made a part of their program. 

Character development has always 
been an objective of American edu- 
cation to a certain extent, but the 
means of accomplishing it have 
changed from time to time. The 
official publication of the superin- 
tendent of the Detroit schools points 
out that historically the means of 
* developing character in pupils have 
passed through four stages which 
parallel more or less the changes in 
education generally: 

“1. The Colonial period, in which 
the aim of all education was to learn 
the Bible. 
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“2. The moral period in which all 
stories read had a moral ending. 
The moral to each story was usually 
pointed out so that no one could 
mistake its purpose. This period is 
exemplified by the stories in the Mc- 
Guffey readers and the Blue Book 
Speller. 

“3. The period of teaching specific 
character traits. The list grew in 
length until it included more than 
100 so-called traits, virtues and ideals. 
It was during this period that spec- 
ificity in education was in vogue. 
The character of a child would cer- 
tainly be warped if he should be 
absent the day a specific trait was 
studied. 

“4. The period of developing ‘the 
whole child.” With the recognition 
by psychologists that the whole being 
is affected by each act of an indi- 
vidual it was discovered that good 
character is developed rather than 
learned, that character is the sum 
total of what a person is and that 
the way he acts in a given situation 
depends on his total environment, 
both past and present.” 

This is the stage which we have 
reached today. “Teachers today help 
their pupils to understand, with 
teachers of old, that it will profit 
them nothing to ‘gain the whole 
world and lose their own soul.’” 


general control of the whole state 
public school system and should, in a 
general way, direct the district school 
boards and other educational boards 
that might be appointed by them or 
by the legislature to manage various 
educational institutions. It should 
establish the fundamental policies of 
the whole public school system, pro- 
tect the interest of the schools on all 
levels and receive and disperse all 
federal and state funds according to 
law to educational districts and insti- 
tutions and do such other things as 
the legislature might provide for the 
promotion of education but should 
not enter into the particular details 
of local or institutional school man- 
agement. 


State Agency an Advantage 


Judging from nine years of ob- 
servation of the election of a state 
board by the method described, or 
one similar to it, I can say that a 
board chosen in this manner will be 
made up of the best citizens of the 
state and will be a cross section of 
the state’s social, industrial and edu- 
cational interests. This will be par- 
ticularly true if the conventional 
areas from which board members 
are chosen are selected with care. 
Such a comprehensive board as this 
should be the state agency through 
which the federal government could 
transact its business in dealing with 
educational programs in the state or 
in furnishing federal educational 
funds for the state public school sys- 
tem. 

I trust it is not presumptuous to 
say that as we see a need for reor- 
ganization of educational administra- 
tion in the states so as to route the 
federal business in school matters 
through state departments of educa- 
tion, we also hold that all federal 
departments in dealing with educa- 
tional issues should do business 
through, and not around, the U. S. 
Office of Education. In this orderly 
fashion, much trouble and many 
overlapping conflicts could easily be 
avoided. 

When this or something else just 
as good is done, we can talk much 
more freely of having “federal aid 
without federal control.” We can 
then invite with enthusiasm the con- 
structive information and cooperative 
leadership which the staff of the 
U. S. Office of Education is well pre- 
pared to give under such arrange- 
ment. 
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What Is a 
(GOOD LIBRARY 2 


‘CA place where books and readers come 


together under the most favorable con- 


ditions for study,” 


says the architect. 





NDER ideal conditions, the 

school librarian, the custodian 
and architect would sit down to- 
gether to plan the school library. 
Each would have important contri- 
butions to make. 

There would be a general recog- 
nition of the facts that the library is 
a place where books and readers are 
to be brought together under the 
most favorable conditions, that ac- 
commodations must be ample, that 
the library staff must have facilities 
for administering the room efficient- 
ly and that maintenance problems 
must be minimized. How can these 
things be best accomplished? 


Central Location an Advantage 


The library’s location in the build- 
ing has something to do with its 
efficient operation. In a three story 
building it will be most advanta- 
geously located on the second floor in 
a central position. Vocational schools 
present a different problem because 
of their layout, and libraries serving 
the whole community in addition to 
school children have the matter of 
separate entrances to deal with. 

In arriving at the size of the room 
to be used as a library, it is conven- 
ient to compute the area by allowing 
about 20 square feet of floor space per 
pupil. This leaves space for furni- 
ture aisles, a charging desk and so 
on. The proportions of the room are 
usually governed by the steel fram- 
ing conditions of the building but it 
is well to remember that, if the room 
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is to be lighted by windows on one 
side only, its width should not be 
much greater than one and three 
fourths times the distance from the 
floor to the head of the windows. 
This will provide for effective light- 
ing. 

The window heads should be built 
up as close to the ceiling as possible, 
since in admitting light it is the 
height of the window and the light 
coming in the upper part that count. 
Window sills 5 feet above the floor 
will allow space for shelving below. 
If the room is lighted by windows 
along two parallel sides, it may be 
upward of 30 feet in width. 

Skylight lighting would appear, at 
first glance, to be ideal but its dis- 
advantages are many. It is difficult 
to keep skylights water-tight. The 
custodian objects to their high main- 
tenance cost and the difficulty in win- 
ter of keeping them free from ice 
and snow. The librarian, too, com- 
plains of the heat created by sky- 
lights in warm weather. 


How to Compute Book Space 


When the room is laid out to scale, 
it is possible to compute the number 
of books that can be accommodated 
on the open shelving. For school 
books, it is customary to allow eight 
volumes to a lineal foot of shelving 
and, as the shelves should not be 
more than 7 or 74 feet high, this 
will give an arrangement seven 
shelves high. The maximum length 


for wood shelving without supports 


T. J. YOUNG 


Eggers and Higgins, Architects 
New York City 


is about 3 feet. All this is called a 
section. We find, then, that each sec- 
tion 8 by 7 by 3 can accommodate 
168 volumes. Using this as a basis, 
the number of sections that can be 
placed around the walls can be esti- 
mated. The librarian warns that 
about one quarter of the total shelf 
space should be allowed for reclassi- 
fication. The standard book shelf is 
10 inches deep but art works, ency- 
clopedias and some reference books 
require 12 inches. 

It is good practice to have the 
plaster wall above the bookcase flush 
with the cases so as to eliminate dust- 
catching surfaces on top. However, 
this makes the room look somewhat 
narrower. 


Proper Supervision Important 


The charging desk should be 
placed at the entrance to the library 
where it commands a view of the 
whole room. Recesses and alcoves 
make proper supervision difficult. 
Adjacent to the charging desk should 
be the card catalog cabinets, vertical 
files, the dictionary and atlas stands. 

The tables and chairs should be 
arranged so that no one has to work 
or study facing a window. The prac- 
tice of putting chairs at the ends of 
tables is not good. A clock visible 
from all parts of the room is essen- 
tial. 

Adjoining the reading room there 
should be a well-lighted librarian’s 
office and workroom from which the 
librarian can survey the whole read- 
ing room. The workroom is used 
for indexing and for the cleaning 
and minor repairing of books and 
should have at least one large, well- 
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lighted work table with a maple top. 
There should also be a sink with hot 
and cold water and a typist’s table 
and chair. Shelving for books tem- 
porarily out of circulation should be 
provided, in addition to a supply 
closet and lockers for the librarian 
and staff. 

There should be a stack room 
where books can be arranged in dou- 
ble-faced stacks with from 34 to 4 
feet of space between each two rows. 
For future expansion of the stack 
room, the floor structure should be 
desigried so as to carry the weight 
of additional books as they are add- 
ed. 

A glass case with a lock or a sep- 
arate room may be used for housing 
rare and valuable books. The per- 
iodical racks may be separate pieces 
of furniture but the library will be 
less cluttered if they can be arranged 
as part of the wall shelving. In 
larger schools, separate periodical 
rooms are becoming the usual thing. 
This makes for a quieter atmosphere 
for more serious readers. 


Brief Case Room Is Convenient 


Another feature of large school 
libraries is a brief case room, located 
outside the library and near its en- 
trance. It is a place where pupils 
can leave their brief cases in charge 
of a monitor. 

In considering materials, sound ab- 
sorption is an important factor. Cork 
tile floor covering is good but not 
perfect. It shows scuffing along the 
path of maximum travel and the 
imprint of furniture. Linoleum, too, 
is satisfactory and shows the effects 
of wear less than cork but it, too, is 
subject to impress marks. If either 
of these materials is used, the custo- 










A—Atlas stand 
BT—Book truck 
C—Catalog 
CD—Charge desk 

D—Dictionary stand 
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dian will be in favor of putting some 
type of broad base glider on the 
moveable furniture. Oak floors have 
a pleasing appearance and are easy 
to maintain but are more noisy than 
cork or linoleum. 

Wood shelving in the reading 
room may be of oak, walnut, birch 
mahogany or gumwood. Shelves 
should be free of dust-catching mold- 
ings or ornaments. Stack room 
shelving is’ usually of metal for rea- 
sons of fire protection. 

The wall above the wood shelving 
may be of hard plaster, acoustic plas- 
ter or tile, in the order of their non- 
absorption of sound. Whether or not 
a sound absorber is used on the 
walls, the ceiling should certainly be 
so treated and for this purpose there 
are many types of sound-absorbing 
materials on the market. 


Advantage of Fluorescent Light 


Artificial lighting is of great in- 
terest to the librarian. The fluores- 
cent tube in all probability will be 
further improved after the war and 
even more revolutionary changes in 
lighting are on the horizon. Fluores- 
cent is more diffused than other 
lighting and reduces the shadows on 
the printed page. 

Incandescent light is better used 
in its indirect or semi-indirect type to 
reduce glare and consequent eye- 
strain. Table lamps have not proved 
satisfactory. The modern library will 
have its lighting source on or near 
the ceiling in fixtures or flush 
panels. 

The architect has the responsibility 
of seeing that artificial light is ade- 
quate. The librarian’s and custodian’s 
job is to see that it is properly main- 
tained. A system that is designed 
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GDC—Glass door case 
L—Lockers 
M—Magazine rack 
LD—Librarian's desk 
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for a 25 foot-candle intensity at table 
level will not always remain ade- 
quate for, as lighting units age, the 
light intensity diminishes. The de- 
signer should overcome this by pro- 
viding an initial intensity of 30 or 
more foot-candles. The library is the 
last place where economy in electric 
current should be practiced. An aid 
to good lighting is the use of paint 
on walls and ceilings in light tones 
of high reflective value. Light-col- 
ored woodwork also helps. 


Extreme Temperatures Harm Books 


Since the enemy of books is an 
atmosphere that is either excessively 
dry or excessively moist, a heating 
or ventilating system which avoids 
these extremes will be beneficial for 
books and readers alike. If the ven- 
tilation system is adequate, there will 
be no temptation to open windows 
in damp or rainy weather. 

If the budget permits, a complete 
air conditioning system, one in which 
the air is cleaned, heated and humid- 
ified in winter and cleaned and de- 
humidified in summer, is desirable. 
A temperature of 70° F. and a hu- 
midity of 55 per cent would be 
nearly ideal. 

Dust and insects, the two other 
enemies of books, can be kept under 
control by a good ventilating system. 
In warmer climates the damage done 
by insects can be great. 

In general, children of high school 
age are highly impressionable. They 
respond to a bright, cheerful atmos- 
phere. The dark, somber interiors of 
former years had a depressing ef- 
fect on the minds of the young. They 
were not conducive to enterprising 
scholarship. This condition will not 
exist in libraries of the future. 
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RT—Reading table 
Sink 
$C—Supply cabinet 
WT—Work table 
VP—Vision panel 
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Delhi Academy, Delhi, N. Y. 


URING the past few years, 

many beautifully designed 
central school buildings have been 
erected in the rural communities of 
New York State. These schools, al- 
most without exception, have attrac- 
tive, well-equipped libraries which 
cannot be compared with the poor 
book collections housed in the little 
red schoolhouses of yesterday. How- 
ever, these new libraries are not per- 
fect and in planning for the future, 
we must take notice of their short- 
comings so that the library of to- 
morrow will be even better designed, 
equipped and organized. 


Straight Lines Create Sameness 


The shape of the room is of great 
importance. Far too many libraries 
are long and narrow. This in itself 
tends to create a cold and formal 
atmosphere. To this type of room 
add tables and chairs, all of the same 
size and shape and all placed in per- 
fectly straight rows and even the 
beginnings of the cheery appearance, 
which is a “must” for any library, 
are destroyed. If, when the planning 
was done, curving lines were used, 
it would do away with the sameness 
created by straight lines and the 
room could be furnished much more 
attractively. 

Even if the shape of the room can- 
not be improved, a livable atmos- 
phere can still be achieved by a wise 
selection of furnishings. Every read- 
ing room should have a fireplace 
and around this should be developed 
an informal browsing space with a 
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comfortable sofa and an easy chair 
or two. A corner arrangement of a 
settee, lounge chairs, small tables and 
lamps would be ideal. This section 
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should be set apart from the main 
library, either by low shelving for 
magazines and new books or perhaps 
by additional sofas. Add an attrac- 





The school library should have the best of natural light. The dic- 


tionary is not as well placed as in the illustration shown on page 38. 
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The card file is conveniently located near the charge desk. 


tive arrangement for the fireplace 
mantel and some ferns or flowers 
and the cheerful feeling so essential 
to every school library would be 
achieved. 

The the reading room 
should be furnished with tables and 
chairs, but all of these should not be 
of the same size and shape. A cen- 
tral school library usually serves the 
entire school because financial condi- 
tions do not permit a separate library 
for grades and high school. If the 
younger children are to have their 
share of attention, some low tables 
and chairs must be provided for 
them.. One corner or side of the 
room with lower shelving, a sloping 
top table for picture books and smal- 
ler tables and chairs suitable for 
grade pupils would do a great deal 
to make them more book and library 
conscious. This is important, for 
reading and library habits are devel- 
oped in the grades and not after 
high school age is reached. 


Natural Light the Best 


The library should have 
the best of natural light and sun- 
shine. In colder climates, a west or 
south exposure is the best. The 
windows should extend to the ceiling 
so as to allow the maximum amount 
of light. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, that bright sunlight does not 
shine directly on working surfaces. 
The use of venetian blinds is the best 
solution for this problem. Hangings 


rest of 


school 
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at the windows are questionable. 
They add to the attractiveness of a 
room but are expensive and insani- 
tary. 

In the schools of tomorrow in- 
creased attention will be paid to arti- 
ficial lighting. With such rapid de- 
velopments in electricity, we shall 
probably, in the days to come, see 
lighting systems now undreamed of. 
The best type thus far for libraries 
is fluorescent lighting which gives a 
clear diffused light. The electric 


fixtures in many libraries are real 
eyesores and call for improvement. 

A common mistake in recent li- 
brary planning is the placing of the 
dictionary stand in front of the win- 
dows where the person using the 
dictionary must face the light. This 
is contrary to all rules for the pro- 
tection of the eyesight. The use of 
the dictionary requires good light 
but not a ruinous one. A type of 
revolving stand placed on a table 
so that the pupil can sit while work- 
ing would be more desirable. This 
would save floor space and would 
be more comfortable for the pupil. 
Adequate light from the left side 
or artificial lighting from above is 
necessary. 


Bulletin Boards a Necessity 


As every librarian knows, publicity 
is a library “must.” In order that 
this work be carried on successfully, 
the librarian must have adequate 
and suitable means for display pur- 
poses. The idea that bulletin boards 
are a necessity seems to have been 
forgotten by many architects, princi- 
pals and others. Too often fancy 
built-in cases with glass shelves have 
taken the place of bulletin boards. 
These display cases are good for dis- 
playing trophies, cups, curios and 
perhaps for shelving rare books but 
the ordinary central school has few 
of these. The library does have post- 
ers, pictures and other material, how- 
ever, which should be well displayed. 








Straight lines create a feeling of sameness in this room. 








Every library should have at least 
two large-sized, cork bulletin boards. 
These can be attractive and made to 
harmonize with the other fixtures 
of the room. A board placed above 
a built-in picture file is a good loca- 


tion or the space on either side of 


the windows. There should be a 
ledge under the bulletin board upon 
which books can be placed in con- 
nection with the displays above. 


Keep Displays on Eye Level 


Another pitfall to be avoided in 
planning future libraries is covering 
the upper sections of some shelves 
with small unequally shaped display 
spaces. These are bad because they 
are above the eye level and make it 
difficult to display any picture of 
even ordinary size. The space could 
be used to far better advantage. 

In the future much more thought 
should be given to special rooms 
connected with the main library 
reading room. Many new central 
schools have workrooms, a confer- 
ence room or two and some have 
even an office for the librarian. These 
are good but even more rooms are 
needed in order to meet the increas- 
ing demands on library space and 
time. 

The days are gone when a single 
textbook was used by the pupil. To- 
day he needs many books and, in- 
stead of doing individual work, he 
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Good light, a dictionary stand where pupils do not have to face the light and a large 
table for the use of the atlas and other large books are desirable features of this library. 


is a part of a group working in com- 
mittees. This creates a sityation call- 
ing for adequate conference rooms. 
Here, surrounded by the books they 
need, the children can be free to dis- 
cuss their problems, as they cannot 
do in the main reading room for, 
as everyone knows, a group of en- 
thusiastic youngsters cannot help but 
a disturbance, even without 
meaning to do so. 

To accommodate these working 
groups as well as pupils who wish to 
read and browse, separate rooms are 
imperative, not just one little confer- 
ence room but one for science, one 
studies and others for 
those working with speech, drama 
and literature. The books on these 
separate subjects could be shelved in 
their respective rooms and by using 
glass partitions supervision would 
not be difficult. 


Librarian Needs Own Office 


create 


for social 


In the library planning of the 
future, one hopes that the work- 
room, the magazine room and the 
librarian’s office are not all in one 
and the same space, for such an 
arrangement leaves the librarian 
with no place to call her own. A 
spot is needed where records, book 
orders and fine money, not to men- 
tion the personal belongings of the 
librarian, can be kept. Nothing is 
more trying to a librarian’s patience 
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than to have her work all spread out, 
then be called away to help some- 
one and upon returning find that 
some well-meaning person has neatly 
filed everything away or perhaps 
mixed everything up. It will be a 
joyous day when librarians have 
offices of their own. 


Build Up Weak Departments 


New methods in teaching will re- 
quire better and larger book collec- 
tions. Most school libraries are weak 
in material for pupils in the social 
studies courses. This must be cor- 
rected by procuring more books in 
this field and by building up a more 
adequate file of visual aids. Every 
library should have its collection of 
slides covering all topics regularly 
discussed. . 

Collections of books and materials 
for other subject areas are in need 
of expansion also. One of these is 
music. Too often only the music 
pupils have access to any music what- 
soever. The library should maintain 
a collection of musical works so that 
all pupils who feel inclined can use 
them. 

The weak points of the central 
school library of today have been 
enumerated. If library designers and 
planners of the future take note of 
the past mistakes and profit by them, 
the library can render more efficient 
service to pupils and teachers. 
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Aberdeen, S. D. 


LEMENTARY schoo] buildings 

erected in Aberdeen, S. D., in 
recent years include a library room 
which is utilized as a school and 
community library center. Since 
Aberdeen is a typical midwestern 
prairie city with its population spread 
over a large expanse of territory, the 
concentration of high elementary en- 
rollments in large school units is im- 
practical. Most of the elementary 
buildings are six or seven classroom 
units, all of them organized on the 
kindergarten 1-6 grade plan. 


Can Be Shut Off From School 


In the two elementary buildings 
most recently erected, a library room 
28 by 1614 feet with a 514 by 10% 
foot alcove is included as a part of 
each building. This room, which is 
located at one end of the first floor 
of the building, is designated as a 
school and community library. So 
that the city librarian may have di- 
rect access to the school library at 
all times, the library unit is located 
with its door opening into an exit 
vestibule. On library days the inner 
vestibule doors are locked. With 
this arrangement, the library may be 
kept open without janitor or super- 
visory service from the school. 

The library is equipped with four 
birch-top tables each 30 inches wide 


and 6 feet long, two of them 22 in-- 


ches high and two of them 24 inches. 
Each table accommodates eight pu- 
pils. The room is furnished with 32 
posture chairs, half of which are 14 
inches high for the intermediate 
groups and half 12 inches high for 
the primary groups. The 32 chairs 
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Adults draw their reading materials on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. 


are small enough so that an entire 
group from any grade may be com- 
fortably seated at any time. Adjust- 
able metal shelves are located at 
either end and on each side of the 
room and at the center of the alcove. 
Bulletin boards are arranged along 
the wall side of the room. 

The room has also a charging 
desk, a movable book truck, an 
aquarium, two globes, a three section 
jumbo filing cabinet and visual edu- 
cation materials. It is serviced with 
public address equipment. 


One Section a School Museum 


One section of the library is used 
for a school museum. Patrons of the 
school are invited to lend their ex- 
hibits to the library and Parent- 
Teacher Association members are 
solicited for gifts to enlarge the mu- 
seum collection. 

City library service is provided be- 
tween the hours of 3 and 7 p.m. on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays of each 
week. During these hours both par- 
ents and children draw their reading 
materials. Two library workers are 
usually assigned to the unit on reg- 
ular library days. As a supplement to 
this service, the South Dakota Free 
Library Commission delivers books 
to the library once each month. A 
fresh supply of reading materials is 


maintained continuously by trans- 
ferring books from the city library 
each month. An average number of 
550 titles is rotated by the city library 
with 800 titles as the permanent li- 
brary provided by the school. The 
titles exchanged by the State Free 
Library Commission vary between 
200 and 300 a month. 

The classroom teacher stimulates 
interest in reading by assisting and 
guiding pupils in the choice of books 
for recreational reading. This is done 
by eliminating the usual formal li- 
brary procedures and _ permitting 
pupils to use the school library much 
as they would a home library. 


Time Is Scheduled 


The following general procedures 
are employed: (a) A regular library 
period is scheduled for one hour 
each week. (b) A flexible schedule 
is arranged to permit additional li- 
brary periods. (c) Extra pupil- 
teacher periods may be arranged for 
committee work. 

A typical library schedule follows. 


10:00-10:30 





Kindergarten Tuesday 
Fourth Grade . 10:40-11:40 
Second “ ¥ 1:05- 2:00 
First 7 Wednesday 10:40-11:40 
Third “ Thursday _10:40-11:40 
Sixth 2 ys 1:00- 2:00 
Fifth 7 2 2:40- 3:30 
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Developing a love of good books 
and a knowledge of how to use them 
is the major objective of an elemen- 
tary school library. Although the 
newer materials, such as visual and 
auditory aids, have gained in popu- 
larity, books remain the most. valu- 
able source of information and pleas- 
ure for-the greatest number of school 
children. 

The building principal assumes 
responsibility for the general admin- 
istration of the library since there is 
no regular school librarian. Teachers 
assist in the organization and super- 








vision of the unit, their most valu- 
able assistance being the help they 
give children in the use of the library 
during the school day. 

Reference books, supplementary 
texts, small sets of social studies 
books and visual aids are made ac- 
cessible to pupils in their classrooms 
by the use of a book truck. Com- 
mittees of children working with the 
teacher and the librarian select the 
materials needed for a unit, place 
them on the truck and transfer the 
truck to the classroom. When mate- 
rials are to be shared by other grades, 


the school. 





The book truck serves all classrooms and is a time-saver. 
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the truck is moved from one room 
to another at different periods of the 
day. By sharing in the work of se- 
lecting truck transfer materials pu- 
pils learn the book charging system 
and assume the responsibility for 
book accounting. The library-truck 
plan is a time-saver for the class- 
room teacher and tends to keep the 
supplementary materials continuous- 
ly circulating. 


Music Included 


Musical recordings are considered 
useful instruments of education in 
Aberdeen and music appreciation is 
an important phase of the regular 
music program. Music is generally 
considered as valuable an aid in in- 
terpreting life in other countries as 
are pictures, books of fiction and 
social studies. To meet this premise 
of local philosophy, music records 
and a reproducing machine are in- 
cluded in the regular library equip- 
ment. They are used for music-listen- 
ing lessons and add to the enjoyment 
of the library story hour, providing 
relaxation from the work routine. 

There are 250 pupils in one of the 
schools described, representing 175 
families. Bringing the library unit to 
the community has caused five times 
more adults and children to make 
use of city library materials than 
used them when they were forced to 
go to the centralized city unit. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
a Special War-Time Need 


Let teachers have a part in planning it; they will 
grow through their own activity, not the principal's 


P TO the present time the in- 

service training of teachers has 
not been given its proper place in 
school administration. The present 
emergency, however, with its short- 
age of teachers has made this type 
of training one of the highly im- 
portant duties of the school admin- 
istrator. 

Many teachers entering the pro- 
fession today are products of abbre- 
viated training courses or are former 
teachers returning to the ranks after 
some years of retirement. Hence, the 
administrator is beset with the prob- 
lem of maintaining high educational 
standards with teachers who are not 
completely prepared or who are not 
in touch with modern trends and 
technics of teaching. 


Weaknesses Must Be Found 


The supervisor’s first step in carry- 
ing out an in-service training pro- 
gram is to analyze thoroughly the 
nature of the weaknesses among the 
teachers. In doing this he must con- 
sider causes rather than mere effects. 
Having discovered these causes, he 
can then plan his supervision so as 
to correct the weaknesses. He can 
help the teacher with her planning, 
leading her to adopt and maintain 
sound educational purposes, deter- 
mine the actual needs of her chil- 
dren, plan an instructional program 
for meeting their needs and put it 
into operation. 

There are numerous effective tech- 
nics for educating teachers in serv- 
ice. A survey of 247 schools made by 
the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in- 
dicates the following procedures as 
the most promising: 

Organizing teachers into commit- 
tees to study specific problems aris- 
ing in school. 

Well-planned study of special 
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topics selected by the staff in general 
meetings of the faculty. 

Providing a teachers’ lounge in 
which the professional books and 
magazines of the school are avail- 
able. 

Having the teachers select mem- 
bers of the staff to review current 
educational magazine articles orally. 

Giving special financial rewards to 
teachers for participation in pro- 
grams of in-service education. 

Cooperatively engaging in a sys- 
tematic evaluation of the school. 

Engaging in an organized faculty 
attack upon problems of curriculum 
development. 

Holding forums which include 
parents, teachers and pupils. 

Attending summer workshops. 

Visiting other teachers at work. 

Holding small group meetings to 
study course of study revision. 

Although these are the technics 
most frequently in use, others are 
mentioned which are very much 
worth while and highly effective for 
encouraging growth of teachers in 
service. Among these are: 

Panel discussion by teachers. 

Experimentation with new class- 
room procedure. 

Making surveys of pupil problems. 

Attending professional meetings. 

Holding informal staff meetings. 

Visiting the homes of pupils. 

‘Making surveys of graduates to 
discover weaknesses and strengths in 
the curricular offering. 

Engaging in the curricular offer- 


ing. 


Engaging in interschool studies of 
curriculum development. 

Attending guiding conferences. 

Talks by the principal. 

Visitation of classes. 

Reading papers at faculty meet- 
ings. 

Using teacher rating scales. 

Requiring special readings of 
teachers. 

Demonstration teaching. 

Issuance of bulletins by the prin- 
cipal. 

Requiring summer school attend- 
ance. 

From this list it seems fairly clear 
that cooperative technics are con- 
sidered more valuable for educating 
teachers in service than are the old 
supervisory methods of visitation 
and conference. It also seems clear 
that teacher participation in planning 
and policy making is the surest 
means of promoting teacher growth. 


Teachers Should Help Plan 


It then devolves on the principal 
to seek every opportunity to provide 
for wide teacher participation in 
planning the solution of problems 
which emerge from school situations. 
This does not mean that principals 
should surrender their responsibil- 
ities as administrators, however, for 
they will always be charged with 
executing plans of action even 
though the staff as a whole devises 
the plan. 

If teachers are to grow in service, 
they must make every effort to par- 
ticipate in group thinking, take an 
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active part in discussions and thereby 
contribute energetically to leadership. 
Unless teachers are willing to accept 
the responsibilities incident to co- 
operative planning, authoritarian 
rather than democratic procedures 
will be likely to dominate the admin- 
istration of public education. When 
selected to serve on committees, 
teachers should pursue their assign- 
ments with energy and seriousness 
of purpose. 

The principal should ask himself 
four questions about his own leader- 
ship: 

1. Am I bringing about coopera- 
tive thinking and planning on the 
part of teachers? 

2. Am I substituting authority for 
leadership? 

3. Do I conceive of my task as 
that of a coordinator of ideas and 
procedures initiated by the staff 
through cooperative effort? 

4. Are the proposals made by me 
to the board of education the results 
of the consensus of the best judg- 
ment of the staff? 

If he can answer “yes” to these 
four questions, according to the data 
reported in this study, he can feel 
reasonably assured that his teachers 
are growing in service and that he 
himself is making a significant con- 
tribution to the problem of making 
democracy more effective. 


As for the obstacles that will be 
encountered in carrying out a pro- 
gram of in-service training of teach- 
ers, the North Central Association 
subcommittee on in-service training 
of teachers enumerates the following. 

Of the schools surveyed, 45.5 per 
cent reported that lack of time was 
the chief obstacle to be overcome in 
setting up such a program. Ninety- 
nine schools, or 40.3 per cent, stated 
that unprofessional attitudes on the 
part of teachers were the chief ob- 
stacle. In this connection, however, 
it was discovered from the data that 
wherever cooperative technics are 
widely used this obstacle was not 
mentioned. 

Lack of money for books and 
periodicals and otherwise inadequate 
library situations for teachers were 
ranked as third in importance. Thir- 
ty-four schools, 13.8 per cent, men- 
tioned this obstacle. 

Lack of planning was listed as the 
chief obstacle by 21 schools, repre- 
senting 8.4 per cent of the total, and 
conflicts in personality were ranked 
as important by 14. 

From these data, it would seem 
that in-service education in the 
schools surveyed is in a confused, 
perplexing but perhaps promising 
state of flux. It seems that although 
the administrators employ tradition- 
al, supervisory, inspectorial and in- 





You Can Help Keep Prices Down 


OW are you spending your 

money? On your answer and 
that of your fellow citizens depend 
your financial health and that of 
your country. If those dollars you 
have saved are to hold on to their 
value, whether they are in war 
bonds, bank accounts or life insur- 
ance, you will have to try hard to 
keep them untouched and to add to 
them as fast as you are able. If you 
have a surplus even a small one, 
don't spend it. 

Goods are scarce. Much merchan- 
dise is inferior and carries a higher 
price tag. Every time you decide you 
can get along a week or a month 
or longer without something you 
want, you are helping hold those 
dollars of yours at full value. 

In a scarce market, when anyone 
can be counted on to buy almost 
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anything, prices rise. If you are to 
realize the full value of your money, 
cooperate with your government by 
following seven simple rules. 

1. Buy War Bonds. Lend your 
country your money that it needs 
now to fight the war to victory. 

2. Pay your taxes willingly. 

3. Provide for your own and your 
family’s future by adequate life in- 
surance and savings. 

4. Reduce your debts as much as 
possible and avoid making needless 
new ones. 

5. Buy only what you need and 
make what you have last longer. 

6. Live faithfully by the rationing 
rules to conserve goods of which 
there are shortages. 

7. Cooperate with the govern- 
ment’s price and wage stabilization 
program. 


dividualistic methods, they agree that 
these practices do not net the most 
promising results. Although these 
methods are considered to be of 
doubtful value, they are the most 
frequently used. 

Technics which involve teacher 
participation in policy making and 
in all phases of the program of in- 
service education and which encour- 
age teacher initiation of action as 
well as of planning are considered 
most valuable but they are the least 
used. In the conduct of faculty meet- 
ings, in the organization of commit- 
tee activity, in the program of cur- 
riculum development, in the selection 
and orientation of new staff mem- 
bers, in the use of salary increments 
to encourage growth, in practices 
concerning leaves of absence and in 
the selection of specific technics, the 
administrator and his supervisors 
play the dominant réles even though 
these individuals agree that technics 
involving democratic cooperation are 
far more valuable for promoting 
teacher growth than are any others. 


Traditions Hamper Administrators 


The intentions of administrators 
are good but habit and tradition ap- 
parently limit their action. Habits 
are so insistent and so determinant 
that they interfere with inquiry and 
the more commonplace they become, 
the more effectively they control ac- 
tion. Apparently, the task confront- 
ing the educator is to cast aside the 
fetters of traditional devices and let 
the teachers share in planning, in 
policy making, in determining pro- 
cedure and in evaluating results. 

Teachers are like all other learners 
in that they grow most when they 
are active. Teacher growth in serv- 
ice is the outcome of teacher activity, 
not of activity on the part of the 
principal. Principals need to recog- 
nize this fact and need to be 
concerned with helping teachers to 
participate in every phase of school 
administration and with furnishing 
source material for teachers to use in 
their cooperative efforts. 

There is little time for reeducation 
of teachers outside the school in 
which they work. The job must be 
done right here and now and we 
must be concerned with discovering 
technics which are most likely to 
produce teacher growth. To use out- 
worn, outmoded technics would sab- 
otage the program of public educa- 
tion in America. 
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TEACHING must 


take a New Turn 


If educators do not seize 
control, government will 


ALLAN MATHIAS PITKANEN 
Compton, Calif. 





DUCATION, from nursery 

schools to colleges, as so many 
interested in it have come to know 
from reports of authorities and from 
firsthand observation, is in danger of 
becoming an important casualty of 
this war. Many of the long-sought 
beneficial results of educational pi- 
oneering will be lost unless all edu- 
cators, high and low, stand up cour- 
ageously to hold their line against the 
enemies of free, cultural living. 


Movements to Be Watched 


Because of the war certain move- 
ments are afoot, influencing public 
schools, which need to be watched 
critically. For instance, what justifica- 
tion is there in the N.E.A.’s sug- 
gested aims for elementary education 
as outlined in its “Wartime Hand- 
book for Education”? These points 
are: to teach obedience to expert 
authority, to emphasize strict funda- 
mentals, to teach reading, to stress 
accuracy in arithmetic (the old for- 
mal ritual). All are disciplinarian 
tasks and part of a build-up for a 
huge military machine starting prac- 
tically with the age of the cradle. 
What about our cherished hope of 
democratic self-expression? What 
about creative interests beyond the 
mere repetition of simple funda- 
mentals? What about concern over 
individual differences and talents? 

An all-out effort to win the war on 
the part of our public schools is com- 
mendable in certain ways. As far as 
adult activity is concerned, this effort 
is vitally necessary but why is it so 
seemingly important to curtail in our 
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schools the strengthening of the best 
weapons free nations have, namely, 
the infiltration of world knowledge, 
the broadening of cultural interests 
and vision that goes beyond a nar- 
row round of mental activity, the de- 
velopment of individual creative 
skills and urges? All of these, to de- 
velop rightly and strongly, should be- 
gin early in our training of the 
young. It is for these that we are 
fighting this war, we have been told. 

It almost appears that high school 
education has been narrowed down 
to the production of soldiers as its 
chief aim. Pre-induction courses and 
military drill are worthy phases of 
youth education today but why must 
they be considered as of more impor- 
tance than the ideological courses 
that help clarify to confused young 
minds the war aims, the reasons, pur- 
poses, future goals of this world up- 
heaval? 


Schools Train Tomorrow's Leaders 


These youths will be called upon 
to build tomorrow’s world and if 
they do not have a broad concept of 
democratic ideals, of the true mean- 
ing of freedom, a realization of the 
individual man’s worth and true cul- 
tural values, how can they be less 
blind than their predecessors whose 
failures are so obvious today? 

As has been stated by our leaders, 
every pupil, every teacher, every citi- 
zen in our land and in all lands 
should understand the implications 
of the Four Freedoms, the century of 
the common man, the Atlantic 
Charter, if our nation is to be an 


effective force in the emancipation of 
man in the peace to come. Otherwise, 
all these fine words are hogwash 
used to dupe the masses into a con- 
fusion and turmoil of disillusion! We 
are morally obligated to think strong- 
ly of what we are fighting for or else 
the slaughter of our boys at the fronts 
becomes again a terrifying mockery 
of our civilization and a travesty of 
man’s superiority over the beast. 

The sorry plight of public educa- 
tion in its impotence today is not 
directly caused by war. War has 
made apparent the miserable blind- 
nesses and conflicts already eating 
away the marrow of our educational 
structure. Even though the grand 
solution to this present educational 
muddle is to spend vastly larger sums 
of public money on education, cer- 
tain poor results of past teaching 
methods make our expenditures ap- 
palling. 


The Bugaboo of Change 


Traditionalism, narrow-minded ad- 
herence to formalities, reasons for 
which are long dead, have prevented 
logical growth and improvement of 
our system. The run-of-the-mine 
educator is terrified of change even 
though he inwardly senses the need 
for it. Topsy-like, our way of educa- 
tion just grew, seldom in accordance 
with any over-all planning. Or, like 
the house our great-great-grand father 
built, it grew from a small one room 
unit with a partition added here and 
there during the course of years un- 
til now, after years of patching, the 
original structure has been lost sight 
of in the confusing loosely built 
structure that does not sensibly fit in 
with modern educational thinking. 

The patchwork days should be 
over now. A new house is in order. 
The military authorities have dis- 
covered and brought to light our 
failings. If educators themselves do 
not hurriedly assume the responsi- 
bility for improving scientifically on 
past educational technics, various 
leaders have implied that that right 
will be taken from them. The long 
struggle for freedom of thought will 
have been lost because teachers stood 
weakly by and let their heritage slip 
from their hands into bureaucratic 
governmental control. 

No matter how one tries to gloss 
over past failures, the trend toward 
governmental control of education in 
the future appears justifiable, too. 
Without delving into the vast finan- 
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cial subsidy promised, which is so 
vital to such control, a certain unity 
of plan would be forthcoming. Much 
of our dilemma arises from the fact 
that educators, as a body, have sel- 
dom agreed on a constructive prac- 
tical plan to lift the profession out 


of its present difficult situation. 
What if the war were to stop to- 
morrow? What kind of peace-time 
program would we go to? 
“Oh,” most schoolmen would stut- 
ter, “back to what we had before.” 
After realizing the fine mental 
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HE comparisons in the earnings 

of federal employes, physicians, 
lawyers, veterinarians, factory work- 
ers, nurses and teachers in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Journal of the N.E.A. 
was interesting but the reasons for 
these differences are not given. 

As long as I can remember teach- 
ers have been attempting to get an 
annual income equal to that of mem- 
bers of other professional and semi- 
professional groups. 

I believe I can see why we will 
never get there under the present 
approach. 

Ours is not a full-time profession. 
It is time for us to stop trying to 
get full-time pay for part-time work. 

Let us examine the week of the 
doctor and the factory worker to 
see how much time they devote to 
work. 

Doctors Serve Longer Hours 


Doctors on the average give twelve 
hours a day to their profession, in- 
cluding Sunday, which makes eighty- 
four hours a week. The teacher 
works six hours a day for five days, 
or thirty hours a week. The doctor 
works fifty weeks a year, for a total 
of 4200 hours; the teacher, thirty 
hours a week for thirty-six weeks, 
for a total of 1080 hours. 

One hundred eighty days is just 
under 50 per cent of a calendar year. 
A teacher earning $1600 a year is 
receiving $8.88 a day, or $1.48 an 
hour. If the teacher were on the 
same work week as the factory 
worker, he would receive $11.20 a 
day. For a full fifty week year, he 
would receive $3360. That would be 
the average salary. 
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A teacher receiving $2000 is earn- 
ing at the rate of $1.85 an hour. A 
forty-eight hour week would net 
$88.80 and a 50 week year, $4440. 

On the basis of the doctor’s 4200 
hours yearly and a return of $8000, 
the $2000 teacher earning $1.80 per 
hour would receive $7560, a salary 
comparable to that of the doctor. 
There is no biclogic, sociologic, 
physiologic or other reason why the 
schools should be closed for half the 
year, statements of some educators 
notwithstanding. 


Insufficient Funds for Vacations 


Let’s make a clean breast of this 
whole situation. Admit that children 
forget two thirds of their learning 
for the year during the summer re- 
cess. Admit that we teachers like 
summer vacations but that we sel- 
dom have enough money to go any 
place or do anything that requires 
money. 

How much confidence would you 
have in the family doctor if, for four 
months during the year, he were 
doing odd jobs around town, if he 
were riding the line of marginal re- 
turns and leading a hand-to-mouth 
existence? 

Would you be sympathetic if you 
knew that the doctor defended this 
type of existence, that he insisted on 
having four months’ vacation even 
though he knew that it meant 
penury? And what would be your 
reaction if the same doctor were to 
point his finger at the member of 
some other profession who was giv- 
ing a 100 per cent contribution of 
time to his work and were to de- 
mand a salary equal to the latter’s? 


showing of many noncollege trained 
soldiers in the service, what place has 
higher education, institutionalized as 
it has been, in tomorrow’s world? 
What about private education? Will 
the state support all schools? Can 
education be of much use in a post- 
war world without governmental 
backing and control? How strong 
are our schools or how strong will 
they be in molding our thinking 
when movies and radio and all forms 
of journalism compete so strongly 
for public attention? Have we made 
full use of our schools? 


We Must Know Our Deficiencies 


Perhaps schools are dark too often; 
school days are too short; learning is 
purposely made too slow a process. 
What about the possibility of work 
camps, realistic vocational experience 
in the community interlaced with 
the educational? Perhaps public edu- 
cation is centered upon too narrow a 
field. 

How about encompassing all ages 
in a dynamic educational program, 
from the cradle to the grave? Edu- 
cation, we have said, is a life-long 
process and never ends and how 
badly we all need more of it! Should 
not the school be the center of all 
community activity? Should not the 
teacher be the real leader of his com- 
munity circle? 

We all know what such an all- 
inclusive, active program of total 
education signifies. It means higher 
costs (and how the taxpayers will 
fight that!); higher teacher salaries 
for better trained leaders; a definitely 
greater leadership activity; an assum- 
ing of civic responsibilities we hardly 
dared think about in the past; a 
much strengthened and more spir- 
ited morale free of the selfishness 
and pettiness that have so dampened 
previous idealistic hopes. 

Now is the critical time for educa- 
tion to emerge as free men know it; 
now is the moment for educators to 
grasp their opportunities for genuine 
leadership or lose it ignominiously 
to those less able by training and 
knowledge to assume true, worthy 
leadership. 

Many of these war responsibilities 
now thrust so haphazardly on the 
schools can be opportune beginnings 
of a pattern of postwar education 
that will make our educational in- 
stitutions the best this world has 
ever had, if we can only see it that 
way. 
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Some Court Decisions on 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 








O FAR as can be discerned, the 

use of corporal punishment as 
a means of disciplinary action against 
pupils has been declining, perhaps 
as a result of more modern methods 
of. teaching. One of the proofs of 
this has been the small number of 
recent cases in the higher courts; in 
some years there has been none at 
all involving suits against teachers 
for assault and battery. Therefore, 
it is all the more surprising that this 
year already has seen at least two 
such court cases involving corporal 
punishment. 


Decision Favoring a Pupil 


A Connecticut pupil sued his pub- 
lic school principal for damages for 
injuries sustained from an assault 
upon him. The plaintiff, a third 
grade pupil, was 10 years old and 
weighed 89 pounds. The principal 
was 5 feet 7 inches, weighed 190 
pounds and was 46 years of age. The 
plaintiff's teacher had unsuccessfully 
attempted to discipline the boy with 
a strap, when the principal chanced 
by, entered the room and ordered the 
plaintiff to accompany him to his 
office. 

The plaintiff balked, whereupon 
the defendant principal grabbed his 
wrist and pulled him across the floor, 
the pupil all the while attempting to 
escape, kicking and scratching and 
calling the principal vile names. The 
principal pushed the boy to the floor 
and knelt on his abdomen with his 
knee. He later sat on the boy’s 
abdomen, the boy wriggling all the 
time to get out from under. Finally, 
on the arrival of the boy’s sister, 
also a pupil at the school, he was 
allowed to go home. 

The plaintiff's back was hurt and 
the skin abrasion caused by the 
wriggling resulted in osteomyelitis. 
The court awarded judgment to the 
pupil. While the teacher, said the 
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court, is in loco parentis and may 
require obedience and inflict punish- 
ment, such punishment must be 
adapted to the offense as well as to 
the offender and must not, except 
at the teacher’s risk, exceed the 
bounds of moderation. Each case 
is to be decided on its own facts in 
terms of the reasonableness of the 
punishment. 

The court found no reason to over- 
rule a finding of fact of the lower 
court that while the pupil was re- 
quired to submit to reasonable dis- 
cipline, this requirement did not ex- 
tend to submission to the unreason- 
able force here exerted, which was 
an excessive restraint. 

It is interesting to note that in this 
case there was a vigorous dissent 
which would have protected the 
teacher on the theory that all reason- 
able doubts should be resolved in 
favor of the teacher. Here, said the 
dissenting judge, the principal was 
confronted with an emergency and 
his action caused no real injury per 
se to the boy. Public school teachers 
are entitled to the fullest protection 
of the law, felt this judge, in view 
of the “all too common lack of re- 
spect for authority and disdain for 
discipline among school children.” 


Court Sustains Teacher 


In Tennessee, a teacher fared some- 
what more favorably. Here, another 
10 year old pupil sued his teacher for 
assault and battery and for illegal 
search. In violation of a school regu- 
lation, the plaintiff went to the room 
during the recess and raised the win- 
dow. Upon being questioned, he 
first lied and then confessed to the 
infraction. The teacher reproached 
him for the falsehood and “inflicted 
slight punishment with a ruler.” In 
view of the fact that a dime was 








*Calway v. Williamson, 36 Atl. (2) 377 
(Conn., 1944). 
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missing, the teacher also examined 
the boy’s pockets. The purpose of 
this action, she said, was to vindicate 
the pupil in view of his previous 
falsehood. 

In his argument to the court, the 
plaintiff laid great stress on the alleg- 
edly illegal search of his person. 
However, the court sustained the 
teacher’s action. Since a teacher is 
in loco parentis, he may exercise such 
power of control and correction as 
may be reasonably necessary. Here 
there was no malice and the punish- 
ment was commensurate with the 
offense.” 


The General Rule 


These two cases aptly illustrate the 
general rule of law. For the purposes 
of disciplinary action, a teacher is in 
the same position as a parent and has 
the authority to administer such force 
and in such manner as may be neces- 
sary to enforce reasonable rules of 
the school. 

This does not mean that the pun- 
ishment may be cruel or excessive. 
Rather, the chastisement must be 
reasonably proportioned to the of- 
fense and must be reasonably ad- 
justed to the offender. What would 
be appropriate for a big husky high 
school football player would obvi- 
ously be inappropriate and clearly 
excessive for a frail, albeit equally 
obstreperous, grammar school sixth 
grader. 

All this means, therefore, that no 
abstract rule other than the fore- 
going general statement can be laid 
down. Each case will have to be 





*Marlar v. Bill, 178 S.W. (2) 634 (Tenn., 
1944). 
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decided in terms of its own circum- 
stances and on the basis of deter- 
minations made in the iight of the 
specific facts, the offense, the pupil, 
the teacher, the effect on school dis- 
cipline and morale and so forth. 

For failure to come within the 
rule, the teacher, who with malice 
or abuse or who unreasonably ad- 
ministers punishment, may be held 
liable both civilly and criminally. 
And, of course, there is always pres- 
ent the possibility of dismissal from 
the job for the offense.* 

In some few cases, as, for example, 
New Jersey and the District of Co- 


lumbia, statutes specifically forbid 
“Berry v. Arnold, 199 Ark. 1118, 137 S.W. 
(2) 256 (1940). 


corporal punishment. This is defi- 
nitely a minority position, however, 
in the United States; in fact, many 
state laws specifically authorize cor- 
poral punishment by exempting it 
from the penal definition of assault 
and battery. In addition, it must 
be noted that the rules and regula- 
tions of some local boards also spe- 
cifically ban the use of corporal pun- 
ishment upon pupils.’ 

The paucity of statutory proscrip- 
tions against corporal punishment in 
the public schools is all the more 
interesting when compared with 
statutes forbidding corporal punish. 


“See, for example, Appeal of Rappaport, 57 
St. Dept. Rep. 343 (N. Y. Comm. of Ed., 
1937). 





Suggestions for Local Action 


UNDREDS of schoolmen and 

laymen were asked their views 
on needs in postwar American 
schools by the N.E.A. last winter. 
Their proposals have been summa- 
rized in a recent bulletin, which lists 
the following 21 needs for local 
action: 

1. Cooperate with districts and the 
state department in reorganization of 
local administrative units. 

2. Reorganize unsatisfactory units 
of attendance. Eliminate buildings 
too old, too small, too poorly planned 
and provide transportation for pupils 
requiring it. 

3. Improve the design and con- 
struction of new buildings. 

4. Increase the amount, variety 
and quality of instructional equip- 
ment. 

5. Revise and extend the curricu- 
lum in the light of present scientific 
knowledge and social needs. 

6. Establish a program of educa- 
tional, vocational and personal guid- 
ance, 

7. Arrange, if mecessary, to co- 
operate with neighboring communi- 
ties in providing certain specialized 
services of instruction, supervision 
or guidance. 

8. Utilize outside work experi- 
ence, camping and travel. 

9. Extend the day-school term to 
at least 200 days, including time 
spent in outside work, camping or 
travel under school auspices. 
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10. Provide suitable meals for pu- 
pils needing them and supervision of 
activities before and after school. 

Abolish rigid, uniform stand- 
ards of grade placement. Have indi- 
vidual standards of achievement. 

12. Develop more valid require- 
ments for admission to elective pro- 
grams. 

13. Cooperate with other respon- 
sible educational and_ recreational 
agencies. 

14. Encourage development of 
higher standards for board members. 
Help them to become better in- 
formed regarding official duties. 

15. Establish a merit system for 
the selection and promotion of em- 
ployes. 

16. Raise standards for the ap- 
pointment of new personnel. 

17. Employ enough personnel so 
that staff members can have a rea- 
sonable working load. 

18. Reduce class size to 25 or 30 
pupils at primary, intermediate and 
lower secondary levels. 

19. Improve local provisions for 
the economic welfare and security 
of all employes. 

20. Improve local administration 
of the property tax, increasing the 
tax rate to at least the level required 
for a minimum acceptable program 
with the aid of state and federal 
funds. 

21. Establish a continuing pro- 
gram of research and appraisal. 


ment in correctional schools. This 
is but another illustration of the un- 
even development of the law. 

One of the most perplexing legal 
aspects of the problem of corporal 
punishment is the right of a school 
teacher to take disciplinary measures 
for actions committed elsewhere than 
on the school grounds or out of 
school hours. 


What of Actions Away From School? 


The same issue, the authority of 
the school off the school grounds, is 
involved in many other aspects of a 
modern school program, such as field 
trips, competitive athletics, academic 
clubs, school safety patrols and many 
other such activities. Punishment by 
way of corporal chastisement or sus- 
pension from school for activities 
outside of school has occurred in 
such various sorts of cases as the 
following: a pupil speaks in a de- 
rogatory fashion of his teacher before 
other pupils, after school; a pupil 
uses profanity on his way home, half 
a mile away from the school; a pupil 
submits to a local newspaper a poem 
written by others which derides cer- 
tain school activities; a pupil fails 
to obey a teacher’s instructions to 
escort home a child injured after 
school hours.® 

A Connecticut case states the gen- 
erally accepted rule: . the true 
test of the teacher’s right and juris- 
diction to punish for offenses not 
committeed on the school property 
or going and returning therefrom, 
but after the return of the pupil to 
the parental abode, to be not the 
time or place of the offense, but its 
effect upon the morale and efficiency 
of the school, whether it in fact is 
detrimental to its good order, and 
to the welfare and advancement of 
the pupils therein. If the conduct 
punished is detrimental to the best 
interests of the school, it is punish- 
able.”* 

The sound criterion for actions 
away from schools, therefore, is not 
the physical boundaries of the school 
grounds but rather the relationship 
of the action in question to the 
course of school activity in general. 
A teacher may punish a pupil for 
activities outside of and off the school 
grounds. 

5See, for example, People v. McMillan, 45 
Cal. App. (2) 821, 114 Pac. (2) 440 (1941). 

*See, Rosenfield, Liability for School Acci- 
dents (1940), Chap. XI. 


7O’Rourke v. Walker, 
Atl. 25, 26 (1925). 


102 Conn. 130, 128 
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Parents Cannot Be I[solatzonzsts 


AVING been a_ volunteer 

worker in the offices of the 
Glencoe public schools for the last 
four years, I have found out how 
our schools “work” and I am amazed 
at the manner in which my whole 
conception of the parents’ rdle in 
education has changed from what it 
used to be. 

Parental cooperation requires a 
knowledge and understanding of 
the school’s aims, purposes and 
methods. This can be obtained only 
by close contact with the school for 
which there are many avenues open. 
Our schools offer a variety of meet- 
ings, conferences, discussion groups 
and programs. Parents should choose 
those that seem most worth while. 
It is a mistake to stay away from 
all of them, assuming that anything 
pertaining to school is boring. Our 
schools really want and need parents’ 
help. Such contributions as we can 
make may not be as spectacular as 
some of our current philanthropic 
and patriotic undertakings but they 
are exceedingly important. 


Home and School Work Together 


If a child is to do his best work, 
he must be secure in the knowledge 
that his home and school stand to- 
gether. This is not so much a ques- 
tion of the parents’ responsibility to 
the school or of the school’s to the 
parents as it is the twenty-four hour 
process of both working together for 
the children. Their welfare is our 
mutual concern and to share this 
successfully there must be unity and 
mutual understanding. 

When the time comes that the 
majority of us are convinced that 
this close relationship must exist be- 
tween home and school, that a free 
interchange of ideas and _ responsi- 
bilities between teachers and parents 
is requisite for a child’s highest de- 
velopment, then we shall have com- 
munity schools in the truest sense of 
the word. 

One way to show an intelligent 
interest in what our children are 
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doing is to visit their school for a 
whole day, or at least for a morning 
or afternoon session, and to do this 
frequently enough to become fa- 
miliar with their work and ac- 
quainted with their teachers. In 
most schools parents are welcome at 
all times. If, for example, a parent 
knows at first hand what a child is 
being taught in social studies he can 
help arouse further interest by dis- 
cussions at home, through suggest- 
ing suitable moving picture or radio 
programs, obtaining additional read- 
ing matter for the child and plan- 
ning trips or excursions. 


Be Careful of Prejudice 


Constructive criticism and sugges- 
tions at the right time and place can 
become a vital part of cooperation. 
On the other hand, casual criticism 
or expression of prejudice against a 
school procedure or a member of a 
school staff reacts unfavorably upon 
a child. 

Whenever any question arises, the 
wisest course is to talk quickly and 
frankly with the teacher. An oppor- 
tunity should be made for a discus- 
sion which will clear up any mis- 
understanding, instead of taking a 
child’s word alone. Bridge table 
gossip, careless conversations and 
expressions of unstudied opinions 
should be avoided. These frequently 
lead to serious misunderstandings 
and often to unfair conclusions. A 
mother familiar with her child’s 
school routine and teachers is in a 
much better position to handle diffi- 
cult situations intelligently and to see 
that justice is done, both to the school 
and to the child, than is a parent 
who does not visit the school or 
know its teachers. 

Do we cooperate by prompt atten- 
tion to school requests? We are 
asked to see that names are printed 
or taped upon our children’s belong- 


in school affairs 


ings. Surely, this is a protection to 
our pocketbooks; however, the “Lost 
and Found” in our schools is always 
full of odd mittens, wool sweaters, 
galoshes and what-not, with nary a 
name on any of them. It was esti- 
mated recently that the “Lost and 
Found” in one school contained 
more than $200 worth of expensive 
clothing and equipment which no 
one claimed. Primary teachers spend 
endless time at recess and dismissal 
times trying to match the right cloth- 
ing to the right child. This is a real 
job when 30 children are involved. 

It would be helpful if parents 
would prepare little children to 
assume some few responsibilities be- 
fore entering school for the first time. 
If someone at home always ties a 
child’s shoes, buttons his clothes and 
puts his toys away, he is totally un- 
prepared in kindergarten for doing 
these small tasks himself. Frequent- 
ly, one child, who has not had such 
home training, upsets a whole group 
day after day because of his resent- 
ment at being expected to perform 
such simple tasks. 


Responsibility for Promptness 


It is the parent’s responsibility to 
see that a child gets to school on 
time. Late-comers not only waste 
their own time but disturb everyone 
in the room when they dash in all 
out of breath. And how about get- 
ting them home on time? The school 
dismisses them but it cannot appoint 
a guardian to walk home with each 
child. Yet many of the difficult be- 
havior problems in children have 
their beginnings in the “no man’s 
land” between home and _ school. 
Whose responsibility is it? It is sur- 
prising how often school administra- 
tors are called upon to settle these 
after-school difficulties. 

Many mornings someone in the 
school office is called upon to deliver 
telephone messages such as: “Tell 
Billy in fourth grade to go to the 
drugstore for lunch—hamburger and 
a milk shake, please,” and, on a 
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rainy day, “Tell Mary in third to 
wait for a cab and please be sure she 
doesn’t go outside and get wet.” 

I often wonder what would hap- 
pen if each child’s mother decided to 
telephone the same morning. Most 
of these calls are unnecessary; the 
situation involved could and should 
have been taken care of in the morn- 
ing before school. An understanding 
could be had with Mary that if it 
rained she should wait inside for a 
cab and a mother usually knows 
ahead of time that she won't be 
home to prepare her child’s lunch. 
Emergency calls are, of course, en- 
tirely justified. 

Naturally, we want our children 
to do their best in school but often 
we expect the impossible of both the 
child and his teacher. Do we see to 
it that our children go to school in 
condition to work? Do they have 
enough sleep? Doctors tell us that 
even upper school children need nine 
or ten hours’ sleep regularly, and 
they mean sleep, not listening to the 
radio. Do we have our children’s 
eyesight and hearing checked regu- 
larly? Do they get the proper food 
at all times? 


Calmness Is Vital to Children 


Another issue which should be 
stressed in these tense days is the 
strain put upon children by a too 
full out-of-school routine and by ac- 
tivities too advanced for their age. 
To this is added the strain caused by 
the war and business hysteria which 
is present, to some degree, in every 
home. Sometimes this is transmitted 
to children to such extent that they 
are unable to settle down in school. 
Calmnness is especially vital during 
these troublous times. 

A child needs a feeling of security 
and the foundations of that feeling 
must be laid in the home. Children 
instinctively absorb their parents’ re- 
actions and reflect them. We should 
strive to teach respect for other peo- 
ple’s rights and points of view, yet 
encourage independent thinking. 
Above all, we need to encourage in- 
telligent tolerance by word and ex- 
ample. : 

Quite a responsibility, this being 
a parent. Upon our children, now 
probably more than ever before in 
the history of our country, rests the 
burden of a challenging future. We 
must do our part to help them pre- 
pare for it. We can’t do that by be- 
ing isolationists. 
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Which War-Time Changes 
Shall We Keep? 


EARL H. HANSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Rock Island, Ill. 


T IS inevitable during a war, es- 

pecially one caused by a great 
social crisis, that there will be 
pressure to change all social insti- 
tutions, including education. Ob- 
viously, so that the country will be 
victorious, social institutions must 
cheerfully accept those changes 
needed for victory. Obviously, also, 
objectives other than military vic- 
tories must be kept in mind. 

Alterations must not be wrought 
that will destroy the purpose of the 
fight. That goes for the whole social 
structure but particularly for educa- 
tion which has the responsibility to 
conserve the lasting ideals of the 
society it serves. Hence, any changes 
proposed for education should be 
scrutinized and many questions 
asked, among which are: 

1. What are the proper purposes 
of American education? 

2. What methods are effective in 
achieving these purposes? 

3. Will the change proposed ac- 
tually accomplish its aim either of 
helping win the war or of solving 
some postwar problem? 

4. Will the change, even if effec- 
tive and useful, cancel some long- 
term and more desirable objective? 

5. What long-view changes have 
become desirable because of the war 
and new social demands? 

6. What is the public school rec- 
ord to date? Does it inspire sufh- 
cient confidence for the judgment 
of schoolmen to be trusted in mak- 
ing decisions respecting changes? 

7. What alterations have already 
been made? How may these and 
others yet to be made be organized 
into a coherent pattern? 

One of the most important ques- 
tions is No. 6. Should school people 
participate powerfully in making 
decisions that alter school policies or 
should they merely take orders? If 
our record is good, our judgment 
should be respected and in this re- 


spect we have no apology to make 
for the way in which the public 
schools have functioned for the last 
twenty years. The efficiency of our 
Army and of the people who went 
to school to us is evidence of our 
schools’ worth. 

The late DeWitt S. Morgan, 
superintendent of schools of Indi- 
anapolis, said that the greatest con- 
tribution of the public schools to the 
war effort was made on the day war 
was declared, when we presented a 
ready people. Every observation on 
this point bears out the truth of this 
statement. The following facts are 
evidence: 

1. According to E. P. Nutting, 
formerly superintendent of schools, 
Moline, Ill., an old arithmetic test, 
yellowed with age, was found in the 
vaults of one of the country’s large 
cities. The scores and the grade level 
of the children who took the test ac- 
companied the questions. The same 
questions were given to modern chil- 
dren of the same grade level without 
any attempt to coach the children or 
to prepare them in any way. In spite 
of the fact that these modern young- 
sters were not prepared and their 
grandparents were, today’s children 
far outscored their grandparents. 

2. The selective service board rec- 
ords show that in World War I there 
were 70 cases of draft delinquency 
per thousand draftees, whereas in 
the present war there is only one 
case per thousand. 

3. Maj. Gen. Myron Cramer, 
judge advocate general of the United 
States, stated on Aug. 25, 1943: “The 
crime rate among soldiers is the low- 
est in the history of any of our wars. 
Only two of each thousand soldiers 
faced court martial proceedings last 
year. You can rest assured that our 
boys are behaving themselves and 
are concentrating on their job.” He 
stated further: “Our present Amer- 
ican soldiers are better behaved than 
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those of any other war in the na- 
tion’s history.” 

4. Drew Pearson in his column, 
Aug. 20, 1943, quoted Capt. George 
Vournas, stationed in Africa, as fol- 
lows: “At a late hour in a North 
African city I walked home with a 
colonel in control of our troops. On 
our way we met many unescorted 
women. We were particularly im- 
pressed because, when the famous 
Eighth Army was in the same city 
last year, no woman dared walk 
alone after sunset. Our boys behave 
here as if they were on Connecticut 
Avenue in Washington. I am sure 
this exemplary behavior will consti- 
tute a great national asset with these 
people in the future.” 

5. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson wrote 
shortly before his death: “It is not 
disloyal to my own or younger gen- 
erations up to this time but the un- 
questioned superior class of these 
kids who are going into the Army 
today merely confirms my random 
observations of continued improve- 
ment in our crop of boys for many 
years. No one who had ciose contact 
with the draft of the last war can 
look at this product without becom- 
ing convinced of the improvement. 
If you didn’t see it in all directions, 
you might regard this as inconclu- 
sive. But the same thing is obvious 
at West Point and the colleges. It 
is apparent at the C.C.C. camps and 
wherever you can get a good look at 
young men in the mass. The im- 
provement is in intelligence, appear- 
ance and, most of all, in cleanliness, 
tolerance and high or even idealistic 
mental outlook.” 


Schoolmen Should Have a Voice 


All the evidence demonstrates that 
our present products, today’s chil- 
dren, are better than their parents. 
These young people went to school 
to us and modern education need 
not hang its head in shame. Cer- 
tainly, if our efforts have resulted in 
an improved population, we should 
be given a powerful voice-in decid- 
ing present and future school pol- 
icies. Furthermore, we _ ourselves 
should not be stampeded by lay and 
reactionary professional pressure to 
return to the outmoded and discred- 
ited schooling of a generation ago 
and scrap what we have learned 
about character building, psychology 
and the activity program. 

Obviously, some things we have 
failed to do well. Our shortcomings 
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are due partly to poor financial sup- 
port, partly to lack of vision, partly 
because of the fact that we still have 
room to grow professionally and 
partly because we do not control all 
of the factors of human develop- 
ment, such as the family, the church 
and the street. 


Causes of Our Shortcomings 


Some items on the debit side are: 
inability to meet the vocational needs 
of youth and the consequent tem- 
porary emergence of a federal system 
of education in the N.Y.A. and 
C.C.C. devices; lack of sufficient 
success in stimulating bright chil- 
dren to brilliant performance and in 
preventing the hearts and backs of 
the dull from breaking; overcom- 
partmentalizing learning so that 
while we have developed fine tech- 
nicians and specialists we have not 
done as well in developing the all- 
round, generally educated person 
who is able to use his learning in all 
pertinent situations. 

On the whole our record is good, 
however, and we may safely trust 
the schools to deal intelligently with 
present and future educational needs. 

Obviously, the war has forced 
many changes upon us, some of 
them good and some of them bad, 
some merely transitory and super- 
ficial and others probably permanent 
and deep. Among the superficial are 
scrap drives, raids, rationing and 
registration and, probably, the Vic- 
tory Corps. 

Some of the more significant 
changes and those worthy of careful 
analysis for postwar purposes are: 

1. Changes in the curriculum. 
Many of the pre-induction courses 
may not stick but much of the prac- 
tical pointing of subject matter will, 
such as the air age emphasis in 
physics, consumer education in home 
economics and science and prag- 
matic health instruction. 


2. More flexible school days to ac- 
commodate the present needs of in- 
dustry for workers. This will ulti- 
mately serve to accommodate the 
needs of youth for work experience. 

3. The extension of the school pro- 
gram to include nursery education 
and adult education. 

4. The military guidance service 
now offered to high school boys. 
This is an extension of a program 
well under way before the war. The 
new devices now in use to serve an 
acute need are likely to become a 
permanent part of that service. 

5. Quicker mastery of subject mat- 
ter under pressure. This will prob- 
ably have a lasting and beneficial 
effect on methodology. 

6. The liberalization of old line 
teachers, who always resist beneficent 
change, under the pressure of war. 
We do not use the word “progres- 
sive” in this connection because it is 
a “cuss word.” 


War Is Hurrying Our Advance 


If we keep our balance, the war 
probably will give impetus to certain 
permanent and desirable growths in 
American education. We say 
“growths” instead of “change” be- 
cause the latter implies that what is 
past is bad and the record proves 
that our past is good. Advance 4n 
the right direction is always desir- 
able, however, and the war is hurry- 
ing that advance. To be certain that 
this growth is healthy and not malig- 
nant let us ask such questions as will 
evaluate the proposals. 

As a final practical suggestion: 
how about matching the proposed 
changes with the two reports of the 
committee of orientation of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals—those two “Yearbooks on 
Functions and Issues of Secondary 
Education” written in 1936-38 by our 
colleagues, Bacon and others, and 
edited by Thomas Briggs? 
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Placards Teach Diet 


Colored caricatures and jingles by appealing to children’s 
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imagination stimulate an interest in eating healthful foods 


N THE Pittsburgh schools, the 

value of an adequate diet in 
building strong and healthy bodies is 
taught in the dental hygiene pro- 
gram as early as in grades I, II and 
III. Although the dental profession 
has not fully accepted the fact that 
diet plays an important part in pro- 
ducing good oral hygiene, we in 
Pittsburgh are of the opinion that 
anything beneficial to the general 
health is also beneficial to the teeth. 
Furthermore, we feel that foods con- 
taining certain vitamins and miner- 
als are important for the formation 
and retention of sound teeth. 

The health program of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools requires the 
services of 46 physicians, 39 nurses, 
14 dentists, 14 dental assistants and 4 
dental hygienists. The program in- 
cludes an excellent home economics 
course, which is taught from the 
sixth to the twelfth grades; a physi- 
cal education course, which utilizes 


L. M. SMITH, M.D. 


Director of School Health Service 
Board of Public Instruction, Pittsburgh 


almost 20 per cent of our capitai in- 
vestment, and a health education 
course, which is taught from the kin- 
dergarten to the twelfth grade. 

In all of these health activities 
there was, until recently, little or no 
teaching of dietetics in the lower 
grades. Realizing that it would be 
foolish to attempt to teach this sub- 
ject to young children in the usual 
scientific manner by using such 
terms as calories, vitamins, proteins, 
fats and carbohydrates, we developed 
a system of visual education which is 
evidently producing the desired re- 
sults. 

Although our 14 dental clinics have 
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been in operation for almost twenty- 
five years, we had not been getting 
anywhere in the oral hygiene situa- 
tion by doing corrective dentistry 
alone. A dental disease prevention 
program with emphasis on the im- 
portance of proper diet and nutrition 
is just as necessary as dental correc- 
tion. Our dental hygienists hold 
teachers’ certificates and are really 
dental health teachers. Their duties 
and field of service are primarily 
educational. The examination of 
teeth and the diagnosis of dental de- 
fects among children are intended to 
give the dental health teachers a 
foundation upon which to build 
their educational program. 

One of the most important duties 
of the dental health teachers is to in- 
struct first, second and third grade 
children in proper diet. We have 
found that bad oral hygiene is more 
prevalent among underprivileged 
and indigent children than among 
those coming from a better class of 
homes. This is probably because of 
an unbalanced or improper diet, par- 
ents’ lack of interest in dental health 
and lack of money with which to 
employ private dentists. 

Dental health teachers in grades 
I, Il and III, by the tise of stories, 
songs, puppets, classroom discussions 
and colored caricatures of different 
foods, seek to do four things: (1) 
to arouse mouth health conscious- 
ness through instruction in good den- 
tal habits; (2) to create an interest 
in regular and early dental correction 
by private dentists; (3) to emphasize 
the close relationship between mouth 
health and general health, and (4) to 
stress the value of an adequate diet 
in the building of strong, healthy 
bodies and sound teeth. 

By awarding prizes, such as felt 
pennants, bookmarks, pencils and 
other inexpensive articles, a desire is 
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created in the children to carry out 
the instructions they receive with re- 
gard to cleanliness, regular dental 
care and proper diet. 

For classroom work, 13 large col- 
ored caricatures of various foods are 
used, drawn on heavy cardboard, 14 
by 22 inches, by the pupils in one of 
the commercial art classes. Each card 
has a four line jingle assigning a 
specific health réle to the food pic- 
tured. A full set of these placards is 
placed in every elementary school in 
the city. 

Eleven of them have to do with 
food; the other two are caricatures of 
the six year molar and a toothbrush. 
The food caricatures are of brown 
bread, milk, tomatoes, eggs, bananas, 
pineapples, lettuce, apples, carrots 
and oranges. Some of these with 
their jingles are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

The whole problem of dental 
caries is still too controversial for us 
to eliminate phrases in the jingles 
that might not fit a given theory and 
it must be remembered that our aim 
is solely to arouse the interest of the 
children in protective foods and to 
increase their consumption. 

Children in the first three grades 
become familiar with the articles of 
food pictured and by the time they 
are ready to leave the third grade 
they are thoroughly grounded in the 
need for milk, eggs, fruit, vegetables 
and whole grain cereals. 

Before this program of teaching 
diet to the younger children was in- 
augurated, a survey was made of the 
home diets of the children in our 
open air schools. It was appalling, to 
say the least, to learn of some of the 
foods they were given in their 
homes, among them being coffee, 
pretzels, pickles, wieners and dough- 
nuts. It was surprising also to dis- 
cover how few children received 
milk, fruits and vegetables regularly. 

Our dental health teachers know 
from experience that young children 
who receive this dietary instruction 
in the early grades actually beg their 
mothers to give them the types of 
food that look so good and sound so 
fine in the jingles on our placards. 
Children in the first three grades are 
at the most impressionable age and 
we can be certain that the lessons 
learned from these caricatures will 
serve them well throughout their 
lives. 

We do not stop with the education 
of children, however, but hold meet- 
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ings for mothers in the different 
schools where they are given a lib- 
eral education in the proper diet for 
young, growing children. 

The study of nutrition and die- 
tetics has been seriously neglected in 
past years. It is strange that it took 
a national emergency, such as war, 
to bring the knowledge of these sub- 








Caney Ma is clean and white 

She's good for boys and girls 

‘She makes you healthy, strong and bright 
‘And teeth as white as pearls 


jects to the front as a major factor 
in building human health and eff- 
ciency. It is the duty of our school 
systems to assume leadership in im- 
parting this knowledge. The place to 
begin is in the kindergarten and the 
lower elementary grades. This can 
best be done by developing a visual 
education program such as this. 





A Small School Serves 
anda Teaches 


MARY B. RILEY 
High School Cafeteria Manager, Hyattsville, Md. 


HE high school at Hyattsville, 
Md., has an enrollment of 800. 
Its lunch program was organized 
with two objectives: (1) to provide 
foods of the highest nutritional value 
and (2) to use the cafeteria for train- 
ing girls interested in food service. 
Those taking the food service 
course must have had two years of 
study of food preparation and food 
values plus a unit of consumer edu- 
cation. Their work in the school 
cafeteria will give them experience 
in quantity cookery and in the uses 
of mechanical devices and gas and 
electric equipment. They will learn 


to serve as cashiers and hostesses, to 
make out menus, do the ordering 
and keep records. 

Each girl works for at least one 
class period, 55 minutes, a day, dur- 
ing her lunch hour and for half an 
hour to an hour before school, de- 
pending upon her particular duty for 
the week. The girls interchange du- 
ties weekly, which affords them op- 
portunity for systematic development 
in various fields and for testing their 
skills along different lines. 

This cafeteria training gives each 
girl a variety of experience on which 
she can draw when applying for em- 
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ployment in tea room work or when 
seeking further education in these 
fields at college. 


The most important job in the 
school cafeteria is that of mafiager. 
It is her responsibility to prepare the 
menu one week in advance, with the 
privilege of changing it daily so as to 
use leftovers. She also gives the 
recipes and directions to her assist- 
ants, naming the proportions to be 
used, She places daily orders for 
meats, vegetables, fruits and milk 
and weekly orders with the whole- 


sale houses. Should one of her work- 
ers be absent, she is responsible for 
the absentee’s work. She must sub- 
mit at least one new recipe, estimat- 
ing its cost price, the number of por- 
tions it will provide and its selling 
price. Her plans are always checked 
with the cafeteria supervisor. 


The supervisor provides her with 
a loose-leaf notebook containing 
standard measures, basic menus and 
plate specials. A file of recipes with 
the number of portions each will 
provide is also given her. These help 





SCRUBBING costs shrink when Neo- 
Shine or Weatherall protect floors. 
Here’s why. Both Neo-Shine and 
Weatherall provide a more durable, 
smoother wax film that resists wear 
and dirt. Thus, they remain bright 
longer and require less maintenance 
than the average self-shining wax. 
How do these waxes differ? Neo- 
Shine is the Economy Wax—the perfect 
wax for general use. Its unusually 
high wax content gives it greater re- 
sistance to wear—makes it go further 
—last longer. Weatherall, the Water- 
Resisting Wax is especially made to 
withstand the continuous wet-mop- 
ping of heavy-traffic areas. Both 
Waxes are safe to use on any floor. 
Use these Aigher quality waxes on 
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eliminate many difficulties in menu 
planning and ordering. 

The pupils who work under the 
student manager are the head cook 
and her assistant, the simple dessert 
cook, the cake cook, the pastry cook 
and her assistant, three sandwich 
girls, salad dressing girls, the salad 
girl and her assistant. Each assistant 
is responsible for the preparation of 
her particular food, for setting up 
and cleaning up her portion of the 
counter and for the proper storing 
of leftovers. 

Other pupils serve as cashier, 
housekeeper, food checker and host- 
ess. The food checker figures the 
amount of each patron’s check and 
sees that her totals tally with the 
cashier’s balance. The cashier is re- 
sponsible for all money received, de- 
positing it with the school accounts. 
With the checker as her assistant, she 
goes over all the bills and presents 
them to the supervisor for a final 
check. A record is then made of all 
income and disbursements and a 
monthly statement is compiled in du- 
plicate, one for the principal and one 


for the file. 
Housekeeper's Duties Are Varied 


The housekeeper is responsible for 
the storeroom and for keeping a 
record of stocks received and used. 
All supplies needed by the cooks 
must be obtained from her. She is 
also responsible for ordering the 
staples. A weekly inventory of stock 


_on hand is given to the supervisor. 


The hostess is responsible for the 
care of the teachers’ dining room, 
providing the teachers with water 
and napkins and obtaining food for 
them from the counter. She pre- 
pares and serves the coffee or tea. 
The only hired help is a colored 
woman who washes dishes on a part- 
time basis. 

An effort is made to instill in all 
pupils an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of an attractive appearance, a 
cheerful disposition, an energetic 
manner, enthusiasm, loyalty, honesty, 
cooperation and an ability to speed 
up without excitement when neces- 
sary. 

The lunch program described 
gives pupils practical experience and 
an understanding of their individual 
It is not a perfect setup 
but we feel that one year’s work in 
the cafeteria will serve any girl as a 
stepping stone to further achieve- 
ment in her chosen field. 
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RCA Dynamic 
Demonstrator III 


@ Sold complete—all ready to use 


Colors indicate basic functional sections of 6-tube radio 
Name and value of each part shown 

Audio input and output terminals provided 

Removable loudspeaker to demonstrate baffle effect 
Built-in load resistor for quiet operation 

Fuse protected against improper power line voltage 
Service problem switches on back of Demonstrator 
Circuit breaking pin plugs in critical leads 

Test jacks at typical signal and voltage testing points 
Built-in minus 3 volt supply for gain measurements 
Typical gain values indicated above circuits 

Equipped with carrying handle and mounting feet 

Type 182 — Net price, $85.00 — F.0.B. Camden, New Jerscy 


This valuable instruction book should be issu-d to 
every student using the Dynamic Demonstrator Ill 
Contains typical step-by-step experiments for each 
section and important circuit. It is clearly illustrated, 
showing typical oscillograms. Written by the de- 
signers of Dynamic Demonstrator III, it reveals in 
practice the important points stressed in modern 
texts. Order by number— 1B-26454—25¢ per copy. 
Address Educational Dept., RCA, Camden, N. J. 
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The radio circuit that actually operates... 
especially designed for use in schools and colleges 
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may secure immediate shipments from stock on basis 


of WPB order L-265. 
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Slides in Teacher Training 


ARTHUR M. SEYBOLD 


Director, College High Schocl, New Jersey State Teachers College 


EACHERS make most use of 

the audio-visual aids with which 
they are familiar. In the majority of 
schools the multisensory program is 
directed by the principal, a faculty 
committee or by a central organ- 
ization established for this purpose. 
Most of the material purchased is 
requested by teachers but the pro- 
motion and directives come from 
above. This plan produces a concen- 
trated, an efficient and a construc- 
tive program. 


Teachers Should Be Encouraged 


In addition to the centrally organ- 
ized system, a creative and individ- 
ualized program should be encour- 
aged. It has been my experience 
that most teachers tend to make use 
of one or two types of visual aids. 
Some prefer the opaque projection 
lantern while others confine them- 
selves almost exclusively to sound 
motion pictures. Teachers would de- 
velop new skills in the employment 
of the various types of visual aids if 
they were given encouragement and 
practice in fields which for them 
were creative and interesting. 

This plan encourages the acquisi- 
tion of records, slides and silent 
movies which belong to individual 
teachers. Such material is kept by 
the teachers in their desks, in their 
classroom lockers or in their homes. 
It is brought to the classroom when- 
ever it can be shown most effectively. 

This plan needs to be stimulated 
and expanded. It does not conflict 
with centrally organized libraries. 
Costly sound movies and cataloged 
lantern slides must have centralized 
programs of use. Lanterns, motion 
picture machines, cameras and re- 
cording machifis shculd have possi- 
bilities of multipf use but this serv- 
ice could be greatly enhanced if pro- 
visions were made for their extended 
creative employment. 

Teachers who have traveled abroad 
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These se te were taken at a language festival at New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Montclair. They were placed on koda- 
chrome slides and used in lectures on activities of the college. 


have collected postcards, pictures, 
models, specimens, costumes and 
products typical of the countries they 
have visited. A few schools have 
appreciated this vital source of en- 
riching material and have assisted 
teachers in making the purchases 
necessary to their educational pro- 
grams. Happy, indeed, are the chil- 
dren in those school systems which 
are guided by administrators of such 
insight. 

At the State Teachers College of 
Montclair, N. J., we attempt to teach 
our college students both uses of the 
multisensory programs mentioned 
above. During the last five years we 
have given much attention to the 
creative phase of the program, teach- 
ing students how to make glazed 
glass slides, 2 by 2 inch film slides 
and how to make 8 and 16 mm. 
silent movies. 

One of the most interesting proj- 
ects which we have encouraged has 
to do with the making of 2 by 2 
inch black and white and koda- 
chrome slides. Having been inter- 
ested in the whole field of multi- 


sensory aids for many years, we now 
have a library of slides, models and 
pictures. It was not until the advent 
of the kodachrome slide, however, 
that we discovered an inexpensive 
method of preserving much perish- 
able material. 


Much Material in a Small Space 


It is easy to photograph a beau- 
tiful painting or a clay model before 
the student places it permanently in 
his home. Photographs of large and 
unwieldy models can be placed on 
slides and then be taken to conven- 
tions or lecture halls in small slide 
boxes. These pictures can be pro- 
jected on a screen and be easily ob- 
served by a class or by a large au- 
dience. One small box 6 by 8 
inches holds 100 slides which fur- 
nish enough vitalizing material for 
many lessons. 

At this college many uses are made 
of the 2 by 2 inch slide. Pictures of 
college life, classrooms, the activi- 
ties program and experiences on the 
athletic field are shown to high 
school pupils interested in attending 
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HIS is a modern little girl. She faces a modern world. From it she 

can win a business career ... a home and family of her own. What- 
ever her future, her learning years should best equip her for ser place 
in that world... 


She’ll need to know more about the world’s economic and civic 
trends, its politics, more about the progress of its sciences .. . than 
her mother learned in school. 


Her teachers wrestle constantly with the problem of teaching her 
more... without adding to the years she must spend in learning. 


Motion pictures are proving daily that they’re sensible, effective 
weapons in that struggle. Students whose regular classroom work is 
supplemented by films learn and remember 20% to 60% faster. 


The educational scope of motion pictures widens constantly ... so 
that all through a modern child’s school life, learning is enriched and 
vitalized, made completely understandable. 


And B&H research in Opti-onics continues without 
cessation to anticipate the needs of teachers . . . to build 
into B&H Cameras and Projectors those qualities and 
refinements which will help them make the most effec- 
tive use of motion pictures—the 
modern teaching tool. 


Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Estab- 
lished 1907. 


TOMORROW'S FINER FILMOSOUND 


Different not only in appearance, but in 
performance, too, this new Filmosound 
embodies basic refinements to set wholly 
new standards for your future classroom 
projection. Today’s Filmosounds are in 
om pe by our armed forces all over the 
world. 


BUY...AND HOLD... WAR BONDS 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics @ electrONics ¢ mechaniCS 


PRECISION- 


MADE BY 
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NURSING—A CAREER OF SERVICE 


Thousands of teen-agers have seen this excellent 
and inspiring motion picture. It played a vital part 
in introducing tens of thousands of high school 
graduates to a purposeful career. 


The B&H Filmosound Library can furnish you 


with hundreds of other vocational films. In fact, 
our catalog gives titles and resumes of thousands 
of excellent teaching films. Send for it and for the 
Educational Utilization Digest. 


Seihcates is bl ne ° oe 0 F 

tr cs . . . mechaniCs. It is /-O7/ 
research and engineering by Bell P 4° ad 
& Howell in these three related CKO 
sciences to accomplish many 


things never before obtainable. 


Today, Opti-onics is a WEAPON. e 


Tomorrow, it will bea SERVANT 





. to work, protect, educate, 


and entertain. Trade-mark registered 


Feseeseeeoee eee S88 8288888088885) 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ; 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 1 
Please send Filmosound Library Catalog and ry 
Educational Utilization Digest > Also new 4 
Filmosound V --- — Circular (). ~~ a 
f | 

| 
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the college. Copies of masterpieces 
of art are made in great numbers. 
These are shown during art lectures 
given to the freshman and the sopho- 
more classes. Many pupils in the 
demonstration high school as well as 
students of the college carry their 
cameras with them every place they 
go. Pictures having a personal in- 
terést make class reports much more 
lively than does the casual exposi- 
tion frequently given. Many profes- 
sors use slides at parent-teacher meet- 
ings, at conventions and in their 
courses of instruction. 


Expense Is Justifiable 


At first the cost of the equipment 
seemed prohibitive but because of its 
possible uses we concluded that the 
expense was justifiable. What we 
needed in order to get the program 
started and the way in which it was 
developed at our college require fur- 
ther exposition. 

The following slide-making equip- 
ment is now available: a Leitz pro- 
fessional printer, a Leica camera with 
Elmar and Summar lenses, a Leitz 
sliding focusing copying attachment, 
a Leitz illuminator and extension 
tubes, a completely equipped dark- 
room with tanks and chemicals, a 
Leitz Valoy enlarger, illuminating 
and flash gun equipment and a light 
meter. 

With this equipment we are now 
able to photograph whatever we may 
require. Slides of material from 
books and magazines have been used 
more extensively than any others. 
Some have been placed in the cen- 
tralized collection of the college li- 
Lrary but many have been developed 
for teachers. Two projectors have 
been purchased for showing the 
slides. One contains a thousand watt 
light which projects a clear picture 
easily observed by a large audience. 

Two programs which have made 
extensive use of the 2 by 2 inch film 
slides may be of interest. 

E. DeAlton Partridge, a professor 
of psychology in the college and a 
teacher in the experimental high 
school, conducted an interesting proj- 
ect using slides made by a seventh 
grade social: studies class which had 
for its subject matter a preview of 
history, beginning with early Egypt 
and extending up to modern times. 
Many books were read and individ- 
ual and committee reports were pre- 
sented to the class. When the re- 
ports were given, slides were shown 
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which were taken from the available 
source material. 

At the beginning of the project 
each child was given a mimeo- 
graphed outline of the required 
work, including book lists and page 
references. All knew definitely the 
ground to be covered. The group 
assumed the responsibility of making 
the slides and of financing the proj- 
ect. None of the pupils had made 
slides before and only a few had had 
experience with a camera. 

The teacher met the inadequacies 
of the situation by giving careful 
instructions and by assigning respon- 
sibilities to interested committees of 
children. There was a business com- 
mittee which purchased materials, 
raised funds and promoted the final 
program which was given for par- 
ents and friends. Another committee 
collected the pictures requested by 
the individual pupils and by groups 
searching for illustrative material. 
A publicity committee wrote letters 
and sold tickets. 

At the end of the school year the 
group had learned well the subject 
matter outlined for the seventh grade 
social studies class. This was checked 
by tests. However, much more than 
book knowledge was gained. Lead- 
ership in activities, experience in 
newly acquired skills, the discovery 
of hidden talents, cooperation in 
committee activities—all these con- 
tributed to pupil growth. 


Project Benefits Training School 


The slides and typed reports of the 
final red-letter lesson were presented 
to the training school. Other groups 
engaged in similar projects now have 
access to them. However, the slides 
have less interest for children of the 
following years than they had for 
those who made them originally, 
which is as it should be. It is posi- 
tive evidence that visual aids thus 
developed are accessory to the edu- 
cational program and not the end 
achievement. The slides are valuable 
to teachers for projects of this type 
and for use in methods classes. 

Harry G. Cayley, assistant profes- 
sor of English at the State Teachers 
College of Montclair, designed and 
directed the construction of the dark- 
room, selected the equipment and 
guided most of the activities con- 
nected with the development of this 
service. His need for colored slides 
for a course in art appreciation 
started the project of slide making. 


As stated by Doctor Cayley: “Art 
appreciation and art history are stud- 
ied primarily in relation to general 
cultural history as presented either 
in other courses or in courses de- 
signed to bring together as a unit 
the chief cultural manifestations of a 
particular period. Specialties have 
divided and subdivided endlessly, 
until the parts have gotten out of 
relation to the larger whole which 
gives to them much of their mean- 
ing. The chief problem of liberal 
education today is to put the parts 
together again; otherwise the ‘liberal’ 
becomes identical with the special- 
ized. Though the work in art at 
Montclair has an integrity within 
itself, we believe that the meaning 
of art must Le perceived also in 
terms of the larger cultural setting 
of which art is a part.” 


An Advantage to Make Own Slides 


This quotation explains why Doc- 
tor Cayley had to make his own 
slides since those he required could 
not be purchased from any commer- 
cial source nor could they be ob- 
tained in color from a slide library. 

Note the wide range of interest 
and of types in the slide collection 
chosen for the art course in accord- 
ance with the principle just quoted. 
The collection contains slides de- 
signed to present the problems of 
art appreciation and art history paral- 
lel with historical presentations of- 
fered in a course in world literature 
and in one in civilization and citi- 
zenship. Included are (1) slides show- 
ing the chief types of art schools, 
(2) slides designed to show the chief 
problems of developing response to 
the emotional effects of forms, (3) 
slides representative of the typical 
works of the great art periods from 
Greek times to the Renaissance, (4) 
slides on the contemporary period 
covering housing, interior decoration, 
costume, the dance, stage settings 
and motion pictures. These slides 
and the discussions they arouse bring 
art out of the museums and into 
everyday life. 

In the two projects described we 
found a need for the creative devel- 
opment of 2 by 2 inch film slides. 
Other projects and courses have 
added many slides to our central 
library and to the individual libraries 
of the professors. The use which 
they best serve is the creative devel- 
opment of visual aids for the indi- 
vidual needs of teachers. 
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CEMENT FLOORS 


BLEACHED AS THEY ARE 
CLEANED AND SANITIZED 





surface pores. 


Eliminates scrubbing or 
scraping of floors. Penetrates 
deep into cracks and 


Cleans with a non-injurious 
bleaching action. Easy to 


use... Free rinsing. 














Turco Aktiv Does These Three Important Jobs 
in One Simple Operation 


Turco modern chemistry has produced 
in Aktiv a specialized cement floor 
cleaner that is exceptionally effective. 
Not only does it speedily and thor- 
oughly emulsify grease and oil, it 
penetrates deep into cracks and surface 
pores, ordinarily uncleanable. The dirt 
comes to the surface where cold water 
will flush it away without trace. But 
that’s not all: Turco Aktiv also sanitizes 
as it cleans, whitens cement with a 
non-injurious bleaching action. 


A granular material, Aktiv is safe 
and pleasant to use at all times. As it 
dissolves completely in water, it may be 
made into a stock solution for use as 
needed. Or sprinkle it on a wet floor 
and, in a few minutes, lightly work into 
cracks and rough spots with broom or 
brush, hose off or mop with clear water. 
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Hard scrubbing or scraping is elimina- 
ted. Aktivating cement floors is very 
inexpensive. Let the Turco Field Ser- 
vice Man show you. Write today. 


Other Specialized Turco Products for 


Institutional Maintenance 


Blu-Fax, for light duty cleaning of 
floors, walls, and factory equipment. 

Lustrite, for safely cleaning linoleum, 
composition and rubber tile. 


Tile-0, for bleaching ceramic tile, ter- 
razzo, porcelain. Removes rust stains 
and hard water spots in washrooms. 

Glyst, for cleaning windows and other 
glass. It is not oily; leaves no film. 

Turco-Pine, a high concentrate pine 
oil disinfectant. Long-lasting. De- 
monstrated germicidal qualities. 

Grip-Wax, for quick application. Im- 
mediate high polish without buffing. 
Anti-skid surface. Inexpensive. For 
floors, desks and other furniture. 





Write Dept. NS-7 
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NC. 


SPECIALIZED" INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 6135 SOUTH CENTRAL AVE., LOS ANGELES 1 * SOUTHERN FACTORY: 
1606 HENDERSON STREET, HOUSTON 10, TEXAS * CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY: 125 WEST 
46TH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. * SERVICE MEN AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AY by day in every 

brushes are getting scarcer and 
scarcer. They are also getting poorer 
and poorer. In consequence, it pays 
to preserve the life of whatever pre- 
war products you may have by assur- 
ing them proper treatment. 

This raises the question: What 
care should a brush One 
of the most comprehensive answers 
yet found is given in the Handbook 
for School Custodian-Engineers 
issued by the bureau of industrial 
teacher-training, University of Texas, 
in conjunction with the state depart- 
ment of vocational education. The 
handbook says: 

“Change the position of the handle 
every day. Hang the brush up. 
Comb and clean the brush every 
week. Do not bear down or ride the 
brush when sweeping. Keep face of 
the brush flat on the floor. Never 
put glue-set brushes in oil. Oil rots 
and softens the best of bristles. Never 
use_a brush to sweep water.” 


Matted Brush Should Be Combed 


What about washing a brush when 
it becomes dirty? It is claimed by 
some that a brush with the proper 
handle angle should never have to be 
washed because its face is always flat 
on the floor and the dust and dirt 
will not mat up into it. If, however, 
a brush should become matted with 
dust and dirt, it should be combed 
out with a long-toothed metal comb 
to remove dirt and lint and then be 
washed. 

The following method has been 
used by some custodians with suc- 
cess: 

Use a large washing tub or vat 
containing about 4 inches of luke- 
warm, not hot, water. Into this put 
4 pint of soluble cleaning powder. 
Wash two brushes at a time, holding 
one in each hand and agitating the 
water by an up-and-down movement. 
Continue this for two minutes or 
more, depending upon the condition 
of the brushes. Shake the brushes 


way 


receive f 
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Brushing Up on Brushes 


well and comb out the bristles with 
a palmetto brush. Rinse them well 
and hang them out to dry. 

A brush that has become mashed 
over, through failure to change the 
handle from one side to the other 
often enough, can be straightened 
out by first combing it and then 
washing it thoroughly. It should be 
hung up with the bristles hanging 
straight down in some place where 
the air will pass through it. This 
treatment will straighten out the 
bristles and bring the brush back 
to its original shape. 

For the first day or two, the brush 
may feel a trifle soft to the user but, 
as soon as it has dried thoroughly, 
it will have the same kick and snap 
that it did originally. 

If the brush becomes matted with 
lint and dirt, it can be combed out 
and washed as described. A little 
care on the part of the custodian in 
keeping the face of the brush flat on 
the floor throughout the sweeping 
stroke and rubbing his hand across 
the face of the brush after he is 
through sweeping for the day will 
prevent a good brush from becoming 
so dirty that it has to be cleaned, 
that is, provided the handle is set 
at the proper angle for a full-length 
stroke. Otherwise the brush will tip 
up in front, allowing the dirt to get 
underneath and into the face of the 
brush. 


Mops Also Respond to Good Care 


Mops also require special care. 
Before a new mop is put into service, 
it should be primed by soaking it 
for at least an hour in a 5 per cent 
solution of clean, tepid, neutral soap 
water. It is surprising how much 
extra pickup a mop has when it is 
started in this way. This treatment 
makes a mop last longer. 

When through using the mop, the 
custodian should rinse it out thor- 
oughly and hang it up in a place 
where it will dry. Avoid placing it 
in a cupboard or closet. If a mop 





is washed clean and allowed to dry 
thoroughly once each day, it will 
last four times as long as it would 
otherwise. 

The mop handle should be at least 
as tall as the custodian for the best 
mopping is done when the man can 
stand with his back straight and 
swing his mop with his right hand 
cupped over the end of the handle. 

Wringers and pails are as impor- 
tant as mops. Mop wringers come 
in standard sizes; for the best results, 
the wringer should be a size that fits 
the mop. If the wringer is either 
too large or too small, it is difficult 
to press the mop dry. 

A wringer of the correct size is 
extremely important in keeping costs 
down. A small man with a small 
mop will frequently do as much 
work as a big man with a big mop 
but, if you put a big mop in the 
hands of a small man or a small 
mop in the hands of a large man, 
each man will have to work at a 
disadvantage. 


Proper Size for Wringer Pail 


The pail or tank on which the 
wringer is mounted should be large 
enough so that the operator can dip 
his mop into the solution without 
interference from the wringer. The 
vessel should be equipped with a 
screen % inch from the bottom so 
that the sediment will not be stirred 
up every time you dip your mop. 
If the area to be cleaned is large, the 
vessel should be of proportionate size 
and should be mounted on wheels 
or casters. A good mop tank is a 
splendid investment for any building. 

No mopping equipment is com- 
plete without a floor squeegee with 
which the dirty water may be peeled 
off the floor, thereby saving the labor 
of picking it up with a mop. If a 
squeegee is used, the mop will stay 
in much better condition than is 
otherwise possible and the cleaning 
water will not have to be changed 
so often. 
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@ These advantages apply even 

to school shops — in fact, the 
authorities of America were among — 
the first to recognize them! Today 
they are universally recognized as 
an integral part of American manu- 


facturing methods. 
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Here’s how you 


facilitate instruction 
Portability — Delta machines can 
be moved instantly to any place in 
the shop. 


Safety — Delta machines have long 
led their field in basic design for 
safety, as well as special safeguards. 
Ease of Operation — While they 
have the quality and weight to stand 
up and maintain accuracy in heavy- 
duty industrial production, Delta ma- 
chines are suitable in size, simplicity, 
“reachability” of controls, etc. for 
juniors and beginners. In industry, 
thousands of women operate them 
without undue fatigue. 


Here’s how you 
save'a lot of money 


Low First Cost—Frequently, Delta 
tools to do a given job cost a frac- 
tion as much as older, heavier types. 
Low Replacement Costs—Because 
of limited investment and long life, 
Delta equipment holds down your 
replacement costs. 

Low Obsolescence — In many fea- 
tures of design, Delta tools are years 
ahead of their field. 

Lower Power Cost — These new- 
er tools, employing smaller motors, 
often cut power cost 30% to 60%. 
Low Maintenance Cost — Practi- 
cally no upkeep. Delta quality shows 
up in the grind of adult vocational 
programs, 


Here’s your assurance of 
dependability and durability 


Quantity Production — Delta cost 
savings are due to modern produc- 
tion methods applied to a large vol- 
ume of standard models — not to 
short-cuts in quality, 

Latest Production Equipment — 
The finest available, to assure con- 
sistent accuracy. Rotating parts dy- 
namically balanced. Ball bearings 
pre-loaded to precision limits. All 
spindles, arbors, etc. precision-ground 
to finished sizes. Ball-bearing seats, 
etc. diamond-bored. Flat surfaces 
precision-ground. 


d here are some Delta machines popular in schools TURN THE PAG E 





housands of shop instructors, supervisors, and 
department heads regularly specify Delta ma- 
hines, because they know from experience that 
hey can depend on creditable results. A casual 
hange in this specification may cancel the results 
f many hours of careful study, analysis, and com- 
parison of values. Your cooperation is important! 






Delta 4-speed 
Scroll Saw 





Delta 14” Band Saw 
(wood-cutting or 
metal-cutting) 








Delta 
Heavy-Duty Shaper 


Delta Unisaw 
(10” Tilting 
Arbor Circular Saw) 





Delta Toolmaker 
Surface Grinder 





Delta Non-Ferrous 
Cut-off Machine 
{also Abrasive Wheel model) 





Delta Industrial Grinder 
with safety shields 


Certain tools are available to 
schools under automatic prior- 
ities (CMP Reg. 5a). 
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THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
665G E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin s 


Please send my free personal copy of the following: 


[} Catalog of low-cost Delta machige tools 
] “How to Plan a School Work * 
Posijt . 


Address 


} Send for the Delta cata- 
/ logoflow-cost machine 

tools illustrated above. 
{ Also get yolir copy of 
“How to Plan a School 
Workshop,” 
described on 
preceding page. 
Tear out and 
mail coupon. 
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Delta 12” 
Woodworking Lathe 


= 


Delta 6” Jointer 
on Cast Iron Stand 












































Delta Abrasive-Belt 
Finishing Machine 


Delta Abrasive Disk 
Finishing Machine 
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BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





How About a Hedge? 


PEAKING about planting, why not 

blot out from view such ugly sights 
as incinerators and garbage cans by the 
use of hedges? There are all sorts of 
shrubs which are well adapted to this 
purpose, one of the hardier of them 
being the common privet. 

Whatever choice may be made, there 
is a right and wrong way to plant. We 
are told by those who have had expe- 
rience that the most efficient method is 
to stretch a cord or wire as a marker 
for digging the ditch. To make the 
ditch, a spade should be used, follow- 
ing the marker and keeping one wall 
of the ditch vertical. The ditch should 
be deep enough to set the plants slightly 
lower than they were in the nursery; 
they should be set against the vertical 
side so as to keep a straight line. 

The next step is to put just enough 
dirt around the roots to hold the plants 
upright and then water thoroughly. 
After the ditch has been filled in 
roughly, more water should be applied. 
Finally the ditch should be covered 
with dry earth and tamped down. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the need for tamping the earth 
firmly around the roots of the plants 
and supplying plenty of water not only 
to the roots but also to the leaves. 


When It's Time to Trim 


While on the subject of hedges, there 
is a right and a wrong way to trim 
them and nothing detracts more from 
the appearance of a hedge than shrubs 
which have been permitted to grow 
scraggly and sparse. The hedge will 
grow much fuller if it is dipped on 
both sides and on the top. This should 
not be done, however, until the plants 
are from 12 to 14 inches high. 

An authority on the subject says that 
hedges should not be clipped too se- 
verely. It is better to do it oftener than 
too heavily. And it should never be 
done late in the summer because the 
new growth is then likely to be injured 
by the winter. 

In clipping, it is a good plan to drive 
stakes and stretch a chalk line at the 
height desired. Then follow the line 
with the shears and trim the top as 
evenly as possible. The sides should be 
clipped so that the top of the hedge 


will be narrower than the bottom. 
How to Transplant 


From the same authority, some help- 
ful hints are gained on transplanting 
shrubs. He says: 
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Dig a hole considerably larger than 
the ball of earth and roots upon the 
shrub and fill it half full of water. 
When the water has soaked into the 
surrounding earth, set the shrub in the 
hole. It will help if some manure, leaf 
mold or bone meal is applied and the 
hole is filled in with top soil. Water 
thoroughly, add more dry soil and 
tamp down firmly. Leaves and tops 
should be watered as well as roots. 

Care should be taken not to set 
shrubs too close to the foundations of 
buildings or the roots will not grow 
properly. Also, large growing shrubs 
should not be set in areas too small for 
their proper development. 


Care of Hose 
It is to be hoped that such equip- 


ment as hose, lawn mowers and other 
items necessary to the care of school 
properties are in good working condi- 
tion. Because this is the time of year 
when planting must be maintained, a 
few words on the care and repair of 
rubber hose seem in order. 

The surest way to keep a hose from 
cracking is to make sure that it con- 
tains no kinks, either when in use or 
when stored away. Any insistent drib- 
ble at the coupling can usually be 
traced to a lost washer; a supply of 
washers should always be kept in the 
custodian’s tool kit. 

Any more serious defect at the cou- 
pling can be remedied as follows: Cut 
off the hose at the end of the cou- 
pling; split and remove the old piece of 
hose from the coupling; loosen the hose 
clamp; slip the clamp on the end of 
the hose; apply shellac to the coupling 
and push in the hose as far as possible; 
tighten the clamp and wipe off surplus 
shellac with a rag. 

To repair a leak in the center of a 
hose cut the hose in two at the leak; 
apply shellac to each end of the cou- 
pling. If plain coupling is used, place a 
hose clamp on each end; push the ends 
of the hose over the coupling; tighten 
clamp screws with a screw driver or, if 
clincher type, hammer the clinchers 
down on the hose. Give the shellac 
time to set before using. 

To fasten the washer in a hose cou- 
pling, run a pin through the two sides 
of the washer; cut the pin off so that 
it protrudes about % inch on each side 
of the washer and press the washer into 
place in the hose coupling. 


Good News 


Some encouragement in the labor 
situation with regard to custodial serv- 


ice is revealed in the experience of cer- 
tain business officials who report the 
return of workers who left to engage 
in war production. While this move- 
ment has not progressed to the point 
where it has become a definite trend, 
it is indicative of what may be ex- 
pected from this time on. 

Speaking on the subject recently, a 
superintendent of maintenance in a 
large eastern city school indicated that 
during the week he had talked with 
more applicants for jobs than at any 
time during the past year. Many of 
the men were not of the quality he 
would ordinarily demand but they rep- 
resented hands with which to carry on 
and that is what counts these days. 

According to this same business of- 
ficial, there may be encouragement in 
the possibility that now that the in- 
vasion is launched, some relief will be 
experienced in restrictions that have 
proved a headache to many school peo- 
ple. It is something pleasant to think 
about, anyway, during the hot days. 


Conserving School Buses 


R. R. Brourink, superintendent, Fort 
Morgan, Colo., describes conservation 
measures put into practice in the “Save 
to Win” program of that city. 

“In our school bus system, we have 
for the last eight years been following 
a plan that conserves a great deal. We 
operate 11 buses. However, four of 
these buses make two comparatively 
short trips, while the other seven make 
one longer trip. This necessitates run- 
ning a double schedule in one large 
elementary school and in our junior- 
senior high school. The early schedule 
is for pupils from town and those rid- 
ing the early route of the double route 
buses. The later schedule is for other 
pupils from town and those riding the 
single route bus and the second trip of 
the double route buses. 

“We transport approximately 650 
children and the two buildings referred 
to have a sufficient number of duplicate 
classes so that we have no difficulty at 
all in scheduling. This method not 
only saves the initial expense of pur- 
chasing four extra buses but also cuts 
down on the upkeep. This is especial- 
ly true with tires which rot out rather 
than wear out on school buses that are 
neither overloaded nor driven fast. It 
is not unusual for us to run a school 
bus tire 100,000 miles. 

“We maintain our own school garage 
with a full-time mechanic. This me- 
chanic is a high-class man and the 
garage is equipped for the maintenance 
and repair of our fleet. In addition to 
our bus drivers, we pay a pupil in each 
bus a small fee each month to act as 
assistant. His duties are not only to 
keep order ut also to see that there is 
no destructi , property.” 
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. .. not just another liquid hand- 


soap ... a lotion within a soap 
... combines an effective hand- 
lotion with a quality hand-soap 
. .. cleans thoroughly and quick- 
ly and the super-emollient-lotion 
qualities leave the hands fresh, 
soft and smooth. You can tell 
the difference immediately. « 
An economical concentrate and 
can be mixed with two to three 
parts water as you wish. ¢ Its 
heavy consistency and unusual 
lathering qualities are un- 
equaled. « Its fragrance is pleas- 
ant and permanent. Lathofoam 
will not turn rancid. ¢ It is neu- 
tral. ¢ It will not clog dispensers. 
e Ask for a free sample. Use 
Lathofoam just once—feel and 
see the difference. 
We also manufacture quality 


Floor Waxes, Cleaners and many 
other Maintenance Items. 


BRULIN AND COMPANY, INC. 


2939 Columbia Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY 
The Bee 

VERY school administrator who 
E manages to stick to one job for 
five consecutive years may be likened 
to a bee. If he be of the masculine 
sex, he is a king bee; if feminine, a 
queen bee; if neuter, a drone. For 
clarity we shall hereafter refer to the 
because the hims are 
more numerical in school administra- 
tion despite the unfounded assump- 
tion that the drones are in the ma- 
jority. 

The bee, according to our under- 
ground informants, lays as many as a 
million eggs in one lifetime. When I 
was a school superintendent, although 
reasonably proficient in laying eggs, I 
never matched that record. 

Whenever the bee is disturbed, he 
goes “hum, hum, hum,” but aside 
from that he doesn’t venture any radi- 
cal opinions. This technic is also 
adopted by many careful school ad- 
ministrators. 

Some authorities maintain that by 
mysterious hdcus-pocus, the king bee 
determines the degree of intelligence 
in the hive. Others say that the in- 
telligence is determined by the food 
eaten by the bees. The merry argu- 
ment between heredity and environ- 
ment goes on, but the superintendent 
loses either way, so it is all right. 

As the population of the hive in- 
creases and the pupil-teacher ratio 
zooms, the king bee becomes restless. 
This psychological restlessness _ is 
known as “the inception of the build- 
ing program.” Then before the king 
bee knows it, he is out looking for 
another place to live. 

Eventually, the king bee gets stung 
so often that he gets discouraged and 
retires, in such states as have any re- 
tirement system. Otherwise he goes to 
live on his relatives. 

The bee is not completely appre- 
ciated. Few people who gather the 
honey realize the curriculum plan- 
ning, the long hours, the worry and 
the conferences that make the honey 
possible. 


bee as “him” 


| Dear Supt: Just as soon as I clear my 


children up they come home with 
some more lices so I have spent two 
dollars worth of medicines and for 


what I ask you? This has been going 


on for two years and I told the 
teacher about it and she does noth- 
ing but say soap and water, water and 
soap. Now, I am a clean woman and 
this soap and water, water and soap 
stuff makes me plenty mad and the 
children are not taken care of like 
they ought to be. I hope for reply. 


(Thanks to W. E. L., New York) 
a o 


HYMN OF HATE 


As a school administrator, I possess a 
patient soul; 

I view with tolerance a world which 
seems to lack control. 

I give forth joy and sweetness through- 
out the meanest day 

And I'm reasonably patient with the 
local P.-T.A. 


I suffer little kiddies (except in cases 
rare 

When some young son of Satan, for- 
sooth, gets in my hair). 

I love my busy teachers, platonically, 
of course, 

And pleasant words I give my erring 
janitorial force; 


But even in a life like mine which 
flows on even wave 

There comes a time when one could 
wish to formulate a rave. 

In every life serene and sweet, some 
minor gripe must come 

And mine: The darned inventor who 


thought up bubble-gum. 


Now, truly, I forgive Vox Pop whose 
tintinnabulation 

Has caused great mental anguish to my 
board of education. 

I even smile at Mrs. Smith and all her 
sister crones 

Who call me up and dress me down on 
sundry telephones. 


As a school administrator, I am much 
averse to strife; 

My daily prayer is uttered for a calm 
and peaceful life; 

But if, some day, I should forget my 
equilibrium 

| hope, by gosh, 1 meet the guy who 
peddles bubble-gum. 


Of igs 
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DA-LITE Screens 
Bring Out 
TRUE COLORS 


The superior light reflective qualities of 
Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screens are especially 
needed for the projection of color slides 
and motion pictures because of the greater 
density of color film. Da-Lite glass-beaded 
screens are available in many types of 
mountings and offer outstanding advan- 
tages in convenience, simplicity, and dura- 
bility. Give your students the superior 
projection that is possible with Da-Lite 
Screens. Write for catalog now. 

















Bring it to the day-light’’ 
8 the rule of careful shop- 
pers who want to see the 
true colors of merchandise. 
The ‘‘day-light’’ accuracy of 


Da-Lite Screens is equally 
important in showing stu- 
dents the true colors of 
flowers, birds and other edu- 


cational subjects. 






DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


° ° : Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Bring Peace Earlier—Buy 2723 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago 39, il. eg 


Extra War Bonds Now! 
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International Education Assembly 


The second meeting of the Interna- 
tional Education Assembly was held at 
Hood College, Frederick, Md., June 6 
to 9, the first having been held last Sep- 
tember at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va. 

The meeting was called by the Liaison 
for International Education 
which is composed of representatives of 
organizations interested in the rdle of 
education in the peace which is to come 
and in the establishing of an Interna- 
tional Office of Education. Thirty-two 
nations were represented. 

Ralph E. Turner, assistant chief of 
the State Department’s education divi- 
sion, who returned from England early 
in June, reported that a plan for the 
temporary emergency organization to 
assist in educational reconstruction had 
been drawn up and presented to 44 na- 
tions. The subject of costs is now being 
studied by a committee. Books are be- 
ing collected in England for the Nazi- 
occupied countries and a similar project, 
financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
is to be undertaken by the American 
Library Association. 

Reconstruction of laboratories in some 
of the occupied lands will require out- 
side and committees are 
working on the use of educational films 
and gathering data on the destruction 


Committee 


assistance 


of art objects. 

“The occupied countries,’ Doctor 
Turner “wish to cooperate not 
only with the United States and Britain 
but among themselves. They are 
not looking to this country and Eng- 
land to foot the bill but want to help 
each other.” 

It is planned to help reestablish the 
colleges and universities as soon as the 
occupied countries are liberated. 

Nine principles designed as a guide 
for the schooling of the peoples of the 
world for freedom after the war were 
proposed by the program committee of 
the International Education Assembly. 
These were: 

1. The proper aim of education is the 
development of a free man. 

2. Everyone should be educated. 

3. Opportunities for advanced educa- 
tion should be numerous and justly dis- 
tributed. 

4. Learning is a lifelong obligation. 

5. There should be complete freedom 
to learn. 

6. Education 
personality. 


7. Education 


said, 


also 


should enrich human 
should develop compe- 
tence. 

8. Education is concerned 
development of character. 

9. Education should develop interna- 
tional understanding. 


with the 
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Consolidations Prove Beneficial 





A total of 4181 rural schools in New 
York State have now been consolidated. 
The state’s 300th central school district 
will begin operation July 1. Through 
the operation of the central school law 
the 10,000 districts which existed in 
New York in 1925 have been reduced 
to about 6000, according to Edwin R. 
Van Kleeck, assistant state commissioner 
of education. 

Doctor Van Kleeck says that this 
movement has undoubtedly done more 
for the educational welfare of rural 
boys and girls than any other legisla- 
tive enactment by bringing them urban 
advantages, such as_ graded 
classes, physical education, music, art 
and health services. Central districts 
have often brought large decreases in 
local taxes partly because of the financial 
support which the state gives in order 
to encourage centralization ard _ partly 
because of the decrease in the number 
of teachers necessary. 


school 


U. of C. Trustees Back Hutchins 

Trustees of the University of Chicago 
have voted an expression of confidence 
in Robert M. Hutchins, president, whose 
proposed academic and administrative 
changes were questioned by the univer- 
sity senate. Harold H. Swift, chairman 
of the trustees, stated that neither Doctor 
Hutchins’ nor the senate’s proposed 
plans for broadening the educational 
policies of the school had met with trus- 
tee approval and that a new plan would 
be developed. Plans are also being 
pushed to develop a more effective and 
informed cooperation among faculty, ad- 
ministration and the board. 


Congressman Favors State Schools 


On the floor of the House, May 12, 
Congressman W. K. Granger said: “In 
my judgment, we are likely to make a 
serious mistake if we set up a competi- 
tive program of education which will 
by-pass the administration of our public 
schools in the various states. It is my 
opinion and conviction that this would 
result in no end of confusion, competi- 
tion and friction and, in the long run, 
would not be successful. 

“Public education for 150 years has 
been under the control of the state and, 
in the final analysis, is essentially a local 
matter in its administration. Whenever 
and wherever we have set up competi- 
tive parallel agencies, trouble arises im- 
mediately and many meritorious pro- 
grams have suffered for this reason. 

“It has not been shown that there is 
a need for duplication in administration 
or inspection on the part of federal 


agencies that would be beneficial to the 
veteran and I submit it may do him 
harm. I, therefore, hope that the Barden 
Amendment is adopted and that federal 
control is kept as far away from our 
schools as possible.” 


Language by the Intensive Method 


All beginning courses in modern lan- 
guages at Yale during the coming year 
will be taught experimentally by the 
intensive method used in the Army 
training program, President Seymour 
announces. 

Ten hours weekly will be devoted to 
classes in the various languages of which 
approximately eight hours during the 
first term will be confined to oral prac- 
tice. During the second term most 
classroom periods will be devoted to 
reading. The new course increases the 
number of hours spent on the subject 
in the classroom, resulting in shorter 
time for preparation and more time on 
actual practice. 


Race Segregation in N. Y. Scored 


Segregation of Negroes has seriously 
affected New York City’s schools, ac- 
cording to Frank E. Karelsen Jr., chair 
man of the subcommittee on education 
of the city-wide citizens committee on 
Harlem. Segregation is perhaps un 
avoidable in grades below the high 
school level, the committee states, but 
is undesirable in high school. The com 
mittee is considering with the board of 
education a plan by which racial cross 
sections would exist in all high schools. 


Urges High School Biology Course 


Pointing to the effect of public ig 
norance of biology on the health of a 
people and the recently revealed defi- 
ciencies in adequate biologic instruction 
in the high schools of the nation, The 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for June 3 urges cooperation in 
a move to have all high schools adopt 
a two year course in biology. 

Based on a study of the extent to 
which biology is being taught today 
made by a committee appointed by the 
Union of American Biological Societies 
this organization is seeking to enlist 
the cooperation of men and organiza- 
tions other than science teachers to ob- 
tain adequate instruction in the life sci- 
ences in our secondary schools. The 
A.M.A. urges such cooperation by state 
and county medical associations. 


Gasoline for Farm Volunteers 


Office workers, school teachers, house- 
wives and others who volunteer for 
spare-time work on farms and in food 
processing plants this summer may re- 
ceive special gasoline rations to take 
them to and from their work, O.P.A. 
announced May 24. 
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U.S. RADIANT WARMTH 


People everywhere are concerned about BODY COMFORT 
. today’s big problem of maintaining comfortable room 
temperatures under fuel conservation conditions. 


This coming winter U. $. RADIANT WARMTH will 
have an opportunity to SELL ITSELF as never before... . 
demonstrating outstanding efficiency, economy and depend- 
ability in hundreds of thousands of comfortably warm homes. 


* 









Now, more than ever, folks are interested in finding out 
why some homes are comfortably warm; others uncomfort- 
ably cold. They are digging deep into heating methods and 
results . . . making comparisons . . . getting proof of per- 
formance and fuel consumption . . . checking facts that will 
decide their choice of Tomorrow’s Heating System. 


Millions of people are “Selling Themselves” 
that U. S. Radiant Warmth is the kind of heat 
they want ... heat steadily and uniformly 
distributed when, where and as wanted all 
through the house. 


Unquestionably a tremendous backlog of 
preferential demand is being created for U. S. 
Steam and Hot Water Heating Equipment. 


RADIANT WARMTH 


* UNITED STATES FADIATOR (ORPORATION 


AND 


* PACIFIC STEEL BOILER DIVISION 


Detroit, Michigan: Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Member The Institute of Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers * Member of Steel Heating Boiler Institute 








WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Veterans’ Education 

The G.I. Bill of Rights, as passed, 
makes the following provisions for the 
education of returning service men and 
women: 

1. A person is eligible who has seen 
active service on or after Sept. 16, 1940, 
and prior to the war’s end, who is hon- 
orably discharged or released and who 
was not more than 25 years old when 
he entered service. He must have served 
ninety days or more exclusive of any 
period in A.S.T.P. or Navy college train- 
ing program. 

The course must be initiated not 
longer than two years after date of dis- 
charge or the end of the present war, 
whichever is later. The entire program 
will end seven years after the war ends. 

2. The schooling can be taken at any 
approved elementary or secondary school, 
junior college, college, university, busi- 
ness school, vocational school, scientific 
or technical institution. 

The grant is for one year or the 
equivalent in part-time study. If this 
year is satisfactorily completed, the serv- 
iceman is entitled to an additional pe- 
riod not to exceed the time he spent in 
active service. In no case shall this total 
period of training exceed four years. 

3. The serviceman may select his 
own school in any state, provided it is 
an approved school and if the school 
will admit him. The Veterans Adminis- 
trator, who is in charge of the whole 
program, will get a list of educational 
and training institutions, including in- 
dustrial establishments, from the appro- 
priate agency in each state. Where there 
are established state apprenticeship agen- 
cies expressly charged by state law with 
administering apprenticeship training, 
these existing facilities are to be utilized 
by the Veterans Administration in train- 
ing on the job. 

4. The Veterans Administrator will 
pay the school or training institution the 
serviceman’s tuition and his laboratory, 
library, health, infirmary and _ similar 
fees and may pay for books and sup- 
plies up to the amount of $500 for an 
ordinary school year. 

5. The serviceman will get a subsist- 
ence allowance of $50 a month or of 
$75 a month if he has dependents, in- 
cluding regular holidays and leave not 
exceeding thirty days in any calendar 
year. Those taking part-time courses or 
receiving compensation for apprentice 
labor will receive lesser allowances, if 
any, as determined by the Veterans Ad- 
ministrator. 

6. No department, agency or officer of 
the federal government, in carrying out 
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the provision of the act, will be per- 
mitted to exercise any supervision or 
control over any state educational agency, 
state apprenticeship agency or any edu- 
cational or training institution. 


Meat-Fats Allotments Adjusted 


Schools and other institutional users, 
through a June 5 amendment to RO 5, 
were permitted to make an upward ad- 
justment of their May-June meat-fats 
allotments if, in their base allotment 
period (usually December 1942), they 
served principally beef steaks and roasts 
or dairy products for which red points 
must still be given. 

When all meats except choice beef 
cuts were given a zero point value, in- 
stitutional users received a 50 per cent 
reduction in their May-June meat-fats 
allotments. The 50 per cent reduction in 
the purchasing power of red_ points 
worked a hardship on certain institu- 
tions. Hence, the amendment for an 
upward adjustment under some circum- 
stances was made. Such an adjustment 
possibly will be made in future allot- 
ment periods. 


Surplus War Supplies 


The N.E.A. has asked Congress to 
pass legislation making surplus war 
supplies available to schools, Dr. Bel- 
mont Farley revealed June 10. Martin 
Moe, an officer of the N.E.A. and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Montana Edu- 
cation Association, submitted the request 
to a subcommittee of the Military Affairs 
Committee of the U. S. Senate. 

It is anticipated that at the war’s end 
a great volume of surplus war commodi- 
ties will be available for distribution. 
Many of these will be in critical demand 
by educational institutions. Likely to be 
available are aeronautic and electronic 
equipment, visual aids, radios, musical 
instruments, shop tools, laboratory equip- 
ment and supplies, transportation equip- 
ment, textbooks, sporting equipment, 
office equipment and furniture, plumb- 
ing and heating equipment and many 
other items as well as buildings and 
facilities. 

The Procurement Division of the U. S. 
Treasury Department is the disposal 
agency responsible for handling con- 
sumer goods, a_ classification which 
covers most of the items in which edu- 
cational institutions are interested. Wil- 
liam L. Clayton, Surplus War Property 
Administrator, announced June 4 the 
formation of a space control committee 
to take charge of the critical problem of 
storage as the surplus war property in- 
creases. 


Urban Community Canning Needed 


There is great need for community 
canning centers in urban communities, 
according to W.F.A. Facilities will be 
enlarged and developed in communities 
where canning centers operated last 
year, such as in suburban Chicago and 
the Detroit area. California, which oper- 
ated no canning centers last year under 
the federal vocational training program, 
has establishd 65 centers this year. There 
are new centers in Oregon and Wash- 
ington and several small industries in 
the South where plants have set aside 
gardening plots for employes have re- 
quested community canning facilities. 

The school lunch and community 
food preservation division of W.F.A. 
furnishes technical assistance to com- 
munities planning canneries, advises on 
equipment and approves priorities. The 
U. S. Office of Education in cooperation 
with state boards for vocational educa- 
tion provides training centers in rural 
vocational schools, funds for establishing 
and operating training centers and pays 
for supervisors, instructors and some of 
the equipment. Work shops for train- 
ing canning center supervisors are being 
held in practically every state. 


Bill to Curb Petrillo's Demands 


S. 1957, a bill introdced by Senator 
Vandenberg, to prevent James C. Petrillo 
and the A.F.L. Musicians’ Union from 
interfering with the broadcasting of non- 
commercial cultural or educational pro- 
grams, is in the hands of the interstate 
commerce committee which is consider- 
ing amendments to the Federal Com- 
munications Act. 

Petrillo’s demand for union musicians 
has taken high school bands and or- 
chestras off the air for the last two years, 
including the musical organizations 
assembled each year at Interlochen, 


Mich. 


CMP 5A Amended 


School officials should consider care- 
fully certain paragraphs of CMP 5A, 
amended May 30, an official of the 
schools and colleges section, W.P.B., ad- 
vises. An understanding of the meaning 
of minor capital additions as explained 
in paragraph (b) (6) is important, he 
said. Paragraphs (2) and (3) under (c) 
have been deleted. Special attention 
should be given paragraphs (d) (2), 
(5), (8) and (9), the last-mentioned for 
the consideration of small schools using 
less than $1000 worth of MRO a year. 

Specific instructions are given in the 
amended regulation for schools or other 
institutions seeking increased quotas. 
Applications should be made by letter in 
duplicate addressed to the Government 
Division, Ref: CMP Regulation 5A, War 
Production Board, Washington 25, D. C. 
In making application, the following 
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questions should be answered specifi- 
cally: 

1. What were your MRO expenses 
during your base year? 

2. If on seasonal basis, what was the 
dollar volume per quarter of the MRO 
you ordered for delivery during your 
base year? 

3. What are the dates of your base 
year and of your operating year? 

4. How much have you spent for 
minor capital additions in each quarter 
of your current operating year? 

5. What increase in quota have you 
had to date? 

6. What amounts of increase (exclud- 
ing labor costs) are necessary to your 
operations? 

7. What are the specific facts justify- 
ing your needs for increase? Explain 
fully whether your needs for increase 
will be temporary or permanent. 

8. If increase is for a specific opera- 
tion which may not soon recur, between 
what dates will this operation be carried 
on? 

Interpretation 7, May 31, to CMP 5A 
should clear up a confusion which has 
existed concerning the purchaser’s cost 
of labor for minor capital additions. 
CMP 5A permits the use of the MRO 
symbol and rating for obtaining mate- 
rials or equipment for a minor capital 
addition the cost of which does not ex- 
ceed $100, excluding the purchaser's 
cost of labor. 

The cost of the labor for the manu- 
facture of the materials or equipment 
must be included in figuring their cost. 
The cost of labor used in construction or 
installation of the addition need not be 
included. 

This interpretation applies whether the 
school uses its own employes for the 
construction or installation work or hires 
a contractor to supply it. It also applies 
when the school gets an independent 
contractor to furnish the materials and 
the labor for the job and when the in- 
stitution buys a machine or other article 
and has the seller do the work of in- 
stallation. 


More Sugar for Schools 


The O.P.A. on June 13 announced 
an increase in allotments of sugar to 
schools that do their own baking. The 
increase is from 20 to 25 per cent of 
that part of sugar which they require for 
baking only. It is applicable to the May- 
June allotment period and subsequent 
allotment periods. 


School Lunches 

The House of Representatives, which 
two months ago eliminated the school 
lunch program from the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, restored the program 
June | in the form of an amendment to 
a bill for insect and plant disease con 


trol. The sum allowed was $50,000,000. 
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However, under an amendment intro- 
duced by Representative Clifford Hope, 
an opponent of the program, the House 
limited to one year the extension of the 
plan, instead of accepting the two year 
extension voted by the Senate. 


Travel Must Be Cut 


Immediate cancellation of all nonwar 
connected conventions, trade meetings 
and conferences and all nonessential 
civilian travel is demanded by Col. J. 
Monroe Johnson, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 

Colonel Johnson himself and other 
O.D.T. officials are discontinuing public 
appearances at conventions or similar 
gatherings that involve use of trans 
portation facilities. 


Rural Youth Problems Discussed 


The institute on war and postwar 
problems of rural youth migration was 
held in Washington in May. Among its 
recommendations were: that local com- 
munities take inventory of jobs avail- 
able in industry and agriculture; that 
medical, dental and nursing services be 
extended to all people regardless of 
their ability to pay or their place of 
residence; that hospital services be ex- 
tended and new hospitals constructed 
whenever possible; that specialization of 
farm jobs and training be provided to 
match the abilities of the handicapped; 
that emphasis be placed on the physical 
ability rather than the physical disa- 
bility of a handicapped person; that all 
groups feed information to a local in- 
formation center which will serve re- 
turning service men and women and 
war workers and which will be a clear- 
ing house for federal, state and local 
programs. 


Veterans Are Being Trained 


Approximately 3000 veterans of this 
war have profited by vocational war 
production training courses, according 
to the War Manpower Commission. 
They constitute the first large “class” 
of veterans of the present war to enter 
training after their war service. 

Most of these veterans are being 
trained in radio, machine operation, 
welding and aircraft occupations. The 
training programs in most states are 
coordinated by W.M.C.’s Bureau of 
Training and administered by the U. S. 
Office of Education, in cooperation with 
state and local boards of education. 

A small number of veterans of this 
war is in training in courses on the 
college level in several states. 


A. F. Reservists Can Go to College 


Air Forces enlisted reservists under 
18 are privileged to attend college after 
June | for from three to nine months, 
the War Department announced May 


26. Expansion of the A.S.T.P. makes 
possible this optional college training. 
The decision of reservists to accept or 
reject college training does not affect 
their status as reservists or their subse- 
quent call to duty for air combat crew 
training. The maximum age limit is 
17 years 9 months. The basic college 
courses will be divided into 12 week 
terms and will include mathematics, 
physics, history, English, geography and 
other subjects. 


Training Courses for Veterans 

Specific training opportunities avail- 
able to discharged veterans under the 
training programs of the War Manpower 
Commission and the Federal Security 
Agency were announced May 29. 

These include (1) an engineering, 
science and management war training 
program which operates through more 
than 200 selected colleges and universi- 
ties and provides short intensive courses 
in engineering, chemistry, physics and 
business management, administered by 
the U. S. Office of Education; (2) a 
food for war training program admin- 
istered by the U. S. Office of Education 
through state boards of vocational edu- 
cation and local vocational agricultural 
schools; (3) a W.M.C. training within 
industry service in cooperation with pri- 
vate industry and state boards of voca- 
tional education, and (4) a vocational 
training for war production workers 
program administered by the U. S. Office 
of Education through state and local 
boards of vocational education. 


School Furniture Controlled 


School furniture, theater seats, swivel 
chairs and numerous other items have 
been included within the scope of L-13-a 
through an amendment made May 22. 
These are in addition to the types of 
metal office and industrial furniture and 
fixtures previously controlled by the 
order. 

With certain exceptions the amend- 
ment broadens the scope of the order 
and extends control over the production 
of any furniture and fixtures containing 
more than 5 per cent of metal by weight 
other than the minimum essential 
amount of iron and steel required for 
joining hardware, and other than casters 
and upholstery springs. 

Not controlled by the order are time 
card racks, laboratory furniture, metal 
drafting tables, metal doors, metal door 
frames and metal shutters. Among items 
still permitted to be produced for gen- 
eral and office use are: wood filing cab- 
inets (containing not more than 2 
pounds of essential operating steel hard- 
ware per drawer); wood typewriter 
desks containing metal typewriter mech- 
anisms; steel seating equipment designed 
for use at a work bench and tool cases. 
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EARED 
TO THE NEEDS: 
OF PRE-FLIGHT 


EDUCATION 
A o£ 


Almost as soon as the new 
educational movement—the | 
vital war movement—got | 
under weigh, X-acto Knives 
found their place in it. 
With the unprecedented 
need for speed, accuracy, 
certainty in the training for, 
and making of, a million 
scale model planes demand- 
ed by the Navy and Army, 


America's schools started . rs 
coming through. ¥ oy 
These unique knives meet . Tel 
this war need for a never- <i ae 
say-die cutting tool. They f X§ xX 
are available in 8 blade 


shapes and three handle 
styles. The blades are in- 
stantly renewable and inter- 
changeable. These knives 
are, therefore, always at 
peak sharpness. If you will 
send for a sample on your 
school letterhead, we shall 
be pleased to send you one. 


X-ACTO CRESCENT 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
440-4th Ave., New York, 16, N. Y 














KIT NO. 62— 


Double set with 2 
handles, |2 blades. 








KIT NO. 82—Fur 
nished with 3 han 
dies, I2 blades 
and fitted wooden 
We nine $3.50 
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Better Water Heaters and Tanks 


Production of more durable and satis- 
| factory direct-fired side arm and indirect 
water heaters, hot water storage tanks 
and range boilers has been provided for, 
W.P.B. announced June 5. The action 
taken in amendments to L-185 and L-199 
permits the use of more copper than 
previously. Steel tubing in both direct 
and indirect storage water heaters may 
now be replaced with copper tubing. 

Specifications for range boilers and hot 
water storage tanks were revised to per- 
mit more satisfactory equipment. Double 
extra heavy range boilers are again per- 


| mitted so as to take care of those areas 





of the country that have excessive water 
pressures. Provisions designating the 
sizes of hot water storage tanks which 
could be produced have been entirely 
eliminated. 


More Clothes for Children 


Textile manufacturers have been di- 
rected to set aside specific quantities of 
specified cotton fabrics for children’s 
apparel. This program provides for the 
manufacture of almost 25,000,000 essen- 
tial garments for infants and children. 
Forty-five items of clothing are included. 


Nonelectric Cooking Equipment 


Beginning July 1 there will be in- 
creased production of nonelectrical com- 
mercial cooking, food and plate warming 
equipment and of nonelectric commer- 
cial dishwashers. Though the new 
quotas represent a substantial increase in 
permitted production, such equipment 
will not be readily obtainable. 


New Paper Containers Order 


A new W.P.B. order, issued June 1, 
covers paper cups and paper food con- 
tainers, Order L-336. It restricts manu- 
facturers’ consumption of paper stock 
and at the same time provides for a 
production rate and distribution pattern 
to meet the most essential demands. 
Paper cups and food containers in com- 
mon usage and not controlled by L-336 
include the envelope type of drinking 
cups, wedge-shaped food pails, plates 
and paper milk bottles. The controlled 
types are the flat-bottom and _ cone- 
shaped paper cups and flat-bottom paper 
food containers of the round, 
variety. 

Schools may obtain such items through 
their MRO rating for in-plant feeding. 
“In-plant” feeding, according to the 
definition given in the order, means the 
| feeding of employes. 


nested 


| Typewriter Applications 

Applications for the purchase of type- 
writers can now be filed and processed 
in W.P.B. field offices instead of in 


| Washington, according to an announce- 


ment regarding amendments to L-54-a. 
Applications must be submitted on 
WPB-1319. The new amendments do 
not increase the supply of typewriters 
available. 


Domestic Electric Ranges 

A total of 88,000 domestic electric 
ranges will be manufactured in 1944, 
according to an amendment May 25 to 
L-23-b. They will be distributed through 
normal retail channels and will not be 
rationed but a statement as to need must 
be signed by the purchaser. 


SUMMER COURSES 


Junior College Workshop 








The administrative committee of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
on Terminal Education will sponsor an 
eight day workshop on terminal educa- 
tion in the junior college at the Univer 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, August 14 to 
20. Community surveys, organization of 
terminal courses, guidance procedures, 
aptitude tests, diversified occupations, 
cooperative work programs, practices in 
placement, and evaluation of the ter 
minal education programs are among 
the subjects to be covered. A_ limited 
number of scholarships will be awarded 
by the committee to junior college ad- 
ministrators upon application. 


Driver Education Institutes 

Teacher training institutes in driver 
education are being conducted in ap- 
proximately 20 states during June and 
July. These are expected to give im- 
petus to the Army’s program of pre- 
induction driving education now being 
carried on in approximately 6000 high 
schools. The three day institutes will 
acquaint teachers and school adminis- 
trators with the methods and materials 
used in conducting the course and are 
co-sponsored by state departments of 
education, police and highway depart- 
ments, universities and colleges assisted 
by the National Conservation Bureau, 
the Center for Safety Education at New 
York University and other traffic and 
safety agencies. 

Present War Department plans call for 
at least one in every four soldiers to be 
trained in some form of military motor 
transport duty as drivers of jeeps, trucks, 
tractors, staff cars, ambulances and other 
vehicles and in their maintenance. 


Annual Curriculum Conference 


The annual curriculum conference to 
be held at Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., July 26-27, will consider the réle 
of education after the war. General ses- 
sions will be held in the mornings with 
the topic on Wednesday “Living After 
the War” and on Thursday “Schools 
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After the War.” Discussion groups will 
meet in the afternoons. Music and 
sound films will be presented Wednes- 
day evening and the conference will 
close with an art festival produced by 
several departments of Peabody College 
under the direction of Irving Wolfe, 
professor of music. 





FINANCE 


More Money for Salida Teachers 





A bonus of 81 per cent of their year’s 
salary has been granted all teachers in 
the public schools of Salida, Colo. This 
has been given in order to help com- 
pensate for the rise in the cost of living 
occurring between the time the teachers 
signed their contracts nearly a year ago 
and the present time. 

All Salida teachers have been re- 
elected for the coming year at a salary 
increase of 10 per cent. There are 37 
teachers in the school system, which has 
an enrollment of approximately 1000 
pupils. 


Colorado Schools Get State Aid 


In Colorado, the sum of $377,041.16 
has been apportioned as state aid pay- 
ment for teachers’ minimum. salaries. 
Thirty-five counties share in the distri- 
bution in amounts ranging from $63.87 
to $8339.33. The total represents the 
amount due for the first half of 1943- 
1944. A similar payment will be made 
for the second half. The requirements 
as certified by the counties were $46,- 
488.61, so that the amount paid repre- 
sents about 82 per cent of the needs 
stated. 

The public school income fund, as it 
is called, is made up of the interest on 
the money and the rental of the land 
belonging to the state permanent school 
fund which had its origin in grants of 
school sections to the state by the fed- 
eral government when Colorado entered 
the Union. By sales of land, a fund of 
some $12,000,000 has been built up, 
most of which is invested and yields a 
return for the income fund. The distri- 
bution of the fund is described by O. L. 
Troxel in his booklet, “Public Educa- 
tion in Colorado.” 


Bonuses for New York Teachers 


Bonuses of $120 to meet the increased 
cost of living will be given to 6450 
school employes in New York City, 
5300 of whom are teachers earning 
$3000 a year or less. Only about one 
seventh of the city’s 35,000 teachers 
qualify for the bonus. Substitute teach- 
ers are not included. Half-time em- 
ployes will get a $60 bonus and per 
diem workers will get an extra 50 cents 
a day. 

The Teachers Union expressed gratifi- 
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cation that the school board recognized 
the need of a pay adjustment for teach- 
ers but felt the $120 figure is inade- 
quate to meet present needs. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Helps Pupils Plan Summer 


The June issue of Better Teaching, 
house organ of the Cincinnati public 
schools, is written in the interests of the 
children of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County and their parents as an aid to 
them in planning summer vacations. 


ON THE PRESS 


* WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


It contains directories of summer 
boarding camps near the city, vacation 
schools maintained by the churches, 
community centers, summer day camps, 
nursery schools. It discusses work op- 
portunities available through the U. S. 
Employment Service, opportunities for 
volunteer services, the Y.W.C.A. and 
Y.M.C.A. summer programs, the mu- 
seums, the summer schools, hobbies and 
movies and describes the summer health 
hazards. 

The cost of this issue of Better Teach- 
ing is paid by the community war 
chest of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County. 


FREE— 


A 24-PAGE 
BROCHURE 
OF IDEAS FOR 


* LABORATORIES 
* ART ROOMS 
* SCHOOL SHOPS 
* TEACHING UNITS 
* HOMEMAKING ROOMS 
* SPECIAL ROOMS 


Here is a brochure that deals in ideas — ideas which may or may not 


be used in tomorrow’s classrooms. 


Here men with practical ideas were 


given the opportunity to plan classroom equipment without being tied 


down by tradition or convention. The result of this experiment we k 


you will find interesting; particularly so to School Administrators, Archi 


tects and Teachers who are planning tomorrow’s classrooms 


Essenti 


here is a presentation that forgets the past, deals with tomorrow’s 


lems 


sideration 


and dares to suggest new and revolutionary ideas f 
Write today for your copy. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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Favor Military Training 

The majority of junior college leaders 
throughout the nation favor a year of 
universal military training for boys but 
feel that legislation on the matter should 
be postponed until after the war, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Walter 


C. Eells, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. This information was obtained 


from a questionnaire sent to junior col- 
lege leaders in 37 states. 


Pupils Must Know Their Chemicals 


Serious accidents have resulted when 
children, without proper guidance, have 
experimented with mixing certain chem- 
icals such as those supplied with chem- 
ical sets. Teachers in New York City’s 
schools are requested by John E. Wade, 
superintendent, to point out to pupils 
the dangers involved in experimenting 
with chemicals with whose reactions 
they are not familiar. 


Employability Survey 

Seeking to determine the needs of 
business and industry for trained per- 
sonnel after the war, Prof. Frank S. 
Endicott, director of placement of North- 
western University, conducted a survey 
of the personnel and employment ofh- 
cers of 70 of the nation’s largest firms. 


They were questioned regarding the 
employability factors considered most 
important in the hiring of college grad- 
uates. 

Answers indicate that personality is 
regarded as more important than any 
other factor for all types of positions 
except those dealing with technical and 
scientific subjects. Participation in cam- 
pus activities and high grades are other 
important qualifications. 





PUBLICATIONS 


All the Children. By John E. Wade. The 
handsomely illustrated and printed 82 page an- 
nual report of the superintendent of New York 
City’s public schools for 1942-43 with facts and 
figures, giving a picture of the schools in war 
time. 





Directing Vocational Agriculture Day-School 
Students in Developing Their Farming Pro- 
grams. By W. A. Ross, D. M. Clements and 
E. J. Johnson. A revision of “Agricultural 
Project Planning’ and “Supervised Farm Prac- 
tice Planning’ in pamphlet form for vocational 
agricultural instructors outlining procedures for 
farming programs. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 15 cents. 


Professional Nurses Are Needed. Vocational 
Division Leaflet No. 13, prepared by the voca- 
tional division of the U. S. Office of Education 
and the division of nurse education of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, bringing nursing infor- 
mation up to date for vocational counselors. 
Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 10 cents. 


A Guide to Counseling. Prepared by a com- 
mittee under the direction of O. I. Schmaelzle, 
director of counseling and guidance, San Fran- 


SENSATIONAL 





How DEVOPAKE hides and 


covers any surface in just one coat! 


Sensational performance counts even 
more in war time when materials 
and man hours are at a premium. 
DEVOPAKE saves time ... and money 
+ ++ Covers more surface per gallon 
... hides solidly im one coat... covers 
any interior wall surface. It’s a self- 


‘2 DEVOE 


~ 787 FIRST AVENUE, 
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sealer and finish coat in one, and has 
an oil base that makes it really wear! 
Specify DEVOPAKE for complete, 
guaranteed satisfaction. If your agent 
is temporarily out of this popular 
Devoe product, remember—war needs 
come first. 


PAINT 


NEW YORK “+17, N. Y. 





cisco Public Schools. Not a treatise on guid- 
ance or an exposition of that city’s program 
but a tool for teachers and counselors. San 
Francisco: Bureau of Texts, San Francisco 
Public Schools, 93 Grove Street. 


Into the Air Age. By N. L. Engelhardt Jr. 
The first of a series of booklets containing 
material for teachers and administrators on 
which they can base instruction on life in a 
world of three dimensions. New York 17, N. Y.: 
Air-Age Education Research, 100 East 42d 
Street. 25 cents. 


The American Way—Business Freedom or 
Government Control? By Maxwell S. Stewart. 
A discussion of the deadlock between free enter- 
prise and government control with suggestions 


as to how it may be broken. New York 20, 
N. Y.: Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. 10 cents. 


This Was Garfield in 1943-1944. A summary 
of the year’s activities of the Garfield Junior 
High School at Port Huron, Mich., of which 
Clare E. Burnell is principal, compiled by a 
committee of the faculty and mimeographed by 
the journalism club and the office of the school. 


Practicum in Training for Adolescent Leader- 
ship. By Mildred Wilder Champlin. A plan for 
relating education to the social process, pre- 
pared under the auspices of the committee on 
teacher education of the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New York. 
Oneonta, N. Y.: Hartwick College. 25 cents. 


What About Our Japanese-Americans? By 
Carey McWilliams. An _ illustrated 32 page 
pamphlet presenting the results of two years 
of intimate study of the issues raised by the 
evacuation, relocation and segregation of Jap- 


anese-Americans. New York 20, N. Y.: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
10 cents. 





The Superintendent's Book Shelf 


TEACHER OF BUSINESS: The Publishing 
Philosophy of James H. McGraw. Edited 
by G. D. Crain Jr. Advertising Publica- 
tions, Inc., Chicago, 1944. 


NEW HOPE FOR HUMAN UNITY. By Henry 
Wyman Holmes. The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. $1.50. 


CLASS SIZE AND ADAPTABILITY. By Clar- 
ence Albert Newell, Ph.D. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. $1.85. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN ENGLISH-SPEAK- 
ING COUNTRIES. Twentieth Educational 
Yearbook of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Bureau of Publications. $3.70. 


THE WAY OUR PEOPLE LIVED. By W. E. 
Woodward. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York City. $3.95. 


EDUCATIONAL INBREEDING. By Harold E. 
Snyder, Ph.D. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. $2.35. 


FRONTIERS OF AMERICAN CULTURE. By 
James Truslow Adams. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York City. 1944. 


BUREAUCRACY RUNS AMUCK. By Law- 
rence Sullivan. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN EDUCATION. By 
Wm. Clayton Bower. University of Chi- 
cago Press. $1.50. 


COMMUNITY RECREATION BUILDINGS AS 


WAR MEMORIALS. National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
City 10. $1. 


EDUCATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF STU- 
ART A. COURTIS. Published jointly by the 
Detroit Public Schools, University of Michi- 
gan and Wayne University, Detroit. 
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NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 





Paul B. Jacobson, for the last eight 
years director of the University High 
School, University of Chicago, and pro- 
fessor of education at the university, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Davenport, Iowa, succeeding Irvin E. 
Rosa, who resigned to enter business. 

B. F. Quigg, superintendent of schools 
at Rome, Ga., for twenty-four years, is 
resigning August 1 because of poor 
health. 


Hugh Steele, high school principal at 
Mount Ayr, Iowa, has been made super- 
intendent of schools of that community, 
succeeding W. H. McFarland, who has 
been named district supervisor for north- 
west Iowa. 


Paul Gossard, superintendent of schools 
at Bloomington, IIl., is leaving to accept 
a similar position at Quincy, Mass. 


Willis E. Moore, superintendent of 
schools at Norborne, Mo., has been em- 
ployed for the same position at Mar- 
celine, succeeding W. E. Chapman, who 
was not a candidate for reelection. 

Floyd Marshall of Luray, Mo., has 
been elected superintendent of the public 
school at Martinsburg, Mo., succeeding 
Fern E. Meloy, who becomes the new 
superintendent at Bonaparte, Iowa. 


Roy Nolte, high school principal at 
Clinton, Mo., has been made superip- 
tendent of schools in that city, filling a 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
Arthur Lee for reasons of health. Mr. 
Lee had been superintendent since 1902. 


E. D. Murdoch, school superintendent 
at Lidgerwood, N. D., since 1930, has re- 
signed to enter war work with the 
American Red Cross. 


H. J. Hageman of Wayne, Neb., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Wisner, Neb., filling a vacancy created 
when T. I. Friest left to become super- 
intendent at Plattsmouth, Neb. 


D. J. Bunch is the new superintendent 
at Red Cloud, Neb., having held the 
same position at Alma, Neb., for seven 
years. 


Wardwell C. Leonard is the new su- 
perintendent of schools at Tiverton, R. I., 


succeeding the late Lewis M. Wager. 


C. B. Akin, superintendent of schools 
at Lavonia, Ga., now heads the school 
system at Summerville, Ga. 


R. W. Oltman, high school principal 
at Hoquiam, Wash., has been appointed 
superintendent at Shelton, Wash. 


Donald Robertson, for six years prin- 
cipal of the Mineral County High School 
in Nevada, has been named _ superin- 
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tendent of schools at Carson, Nev., re- 
placing Charles Priest, who is retiring 
after eighteen years. 
Principals 

Walter C. Seyfert, headmaster of 
Browne and Nichols school and assistant 
professor of Harvard’s graduate school 
of education, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Laboratory Schools of the 
University of Chicago. This action will 
bring both the elementary and the high 
schools under one head for the first 
time. 


Fred L. Newton, principal of the C. B. 
Jennings School at New London, Conn., 











Bacteria developed 
on a culture plate 
after sweeping with 
a “Dustless” brush. 





Germ colonies devel- 
oped on a culture plate 
after sweeping with 
an ordinary brush. 





AMAZING FACT No. 1 ABOUT M-D DUSTLESS BRUSH «:: 


is retiring after twenty-six years of serv- 
ice in the schools of that city and forty- 
three years of teaching. 


Frank A. Wangler, principal of the 
Mount Pleasant School, Wilmington, 
Del., since 1934, has resigned. 

Chester L. McKim is the new prin- 
cipal of the community high school at 
La Prairie, Ill. 


Hobart E. Black of Morocco, Ind., has 
been named principal of the LaFontaine 


High School, Wabash, Ind. 


Eugene M. Boyce, principal of Co- 
lumbus High School, Columbus, Ga., 




















Scientific tests conducted by independent health authori- 
ties have proved conclusively that this self-moistening 
Dustless brush eliminates ‘‘more than 97 per cent of the 
dust from the air as compared with ordinary brushes”. 
At the left are photographic illustrations of two culture 
plates which graphically show this great difference. 
Other exclusive features: No sweeping compound 
necessary. Metal reservoir in back is filled with kerosene, 
or Arbitrin, a special sweeping fluid. As the brush sweeps 
it makes the best kind of sweeping compound out of 
dust it contacts. The Dustless brush also sweeps faster, 
saves floors, and lengthens the time between scrubbing, 
mopping and bleaching. It is built to outlast ordinary 
brushes two to one. . . . There is a self-moistening Dust- 
less brush for every kind of floor. For further facts and 
prices write direct to factory: Milwaukee Dustless Brush 
Company, 528 N. 22nd Street, Milwaukee, 3, Wisconsin. 


V/waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 
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has been granted a leave of absence to 
serve as ensign in the U. S. Navy. Annie 
V. Massey, vice principal of the school, 
will become acting principal. 

Charles E. Skinner, who was principal 
of Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 
Ky., for twenty-five years, has retired. 

Ernest Chillson, principal of the high 
school and consolidated schools at Clay 
City, Ind., has accepted the principalship 
of the Tangier schools in Parke County. 


Harold Welch has resigned as senior 
high school principal at Denison, Iowa, 
to accept the principalship of the high 
school at Spencer, lowa. 


E. S. Castor will begin his duties as 
principal of the high school at New- 
castle, Ind., June 1, succeeding Joe R. 
Craw, who becomes superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Castor was superintendent 
of schools at Redkey. 


R. Clark McKie, superintendent of 
schools at Dunlap, Iowa, will fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of A. R. 
Shoemaker as principal of the high 
school at Red Oak, Iowa. 


John Buller, high school athletic coach 
at Larned, Kan., for the last fifteen years, 
is to be the new principal of the Larned 
High School. 





Sound Motion Pictures 


for ALL Schools 


Our armed forces have learned what 
our schools have long known, that 
talking motion pictures make 
learning easier, shorten instruction 
time and increase the retention of 
important facts. Modern educators 
have looked forward to the day 
when this progressive method of 
audio-visual instruction will be 
Every 
projector we make TODAY goes to 
But TOMORROW 
all of Ampro's engineering skill 


available for all schools. 
the Armed Forces. 


and experience will be directed to 
the constructive task of helping 

teachers teach. Write for Ampro 
Catalog of 8 and 16 mm. precision 


projectors. 
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Frederic R. Willard, principal of Eng- 
lish High School at Lynn, Mass., since 


1921, is retiring because of illness. 


Owen B. Kiernan, high school prin 
cipal at Sandwich, Mass., has been elected 
principal of two other high schools also, 
namely, those at Salem and Wayland, 
Mass. 


Donald Gill, principal at Berrien 
Springs, Mich., is to become principal of 
the high school at Imlay City, Mich. 


Einar Anderson, head of the language 
department of the high school at La 
Grange, Ill., will become principal of the 
new Detroit Lutheran High School 
which will be opened by the Synodical 
Conference churches in the fall. 


William V. Young of the Salisbury 
School, Conn., has been elected high 
school principal at Wildwood, N. J. 


David G. Allen, head of the faculty at 
Lake Placid Central School, N. Y., is to 
be the new principal at Cazenovia Cen- 
tral School, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Judson Walker, social studies teacher 
at the South Glens Fall School, N. Y., 
has been named supervising principal of 
the school. 


Walter L. Newton has resigned as 
principal of the Rome Free Academy, 
Rome, N. Y., a position he has held 
since 1920. 


Capt. C. Deal Long, former principal 
of the high school at Hastings, N. Y., 
has been assigned to General MacAr- 
thur’s headquarters for the U. S. Armed 
Forces in the Far East as intelligence 
and education officer. 


Paul T. Sellers, high school principal 
at Catskill, N. Y., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools. 


Private Schools 


Rev. Howard L. Rubendall, minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Al- 
bany, N. Y., will be the new headmas- 
ter of Mount Hermon School at North- 
field, Mass. He will take office July 1, 
succeeding Dr. William E. Park, presi- 
dent of the Northfield schools who has 
been acting headmaster for the last year. 


Ruth Cleveland of North Adams, 
Mass., has been named head of the 
House in the Pines at Norton, Mass., 
where she has been dean for several 
years, 


Marjorie Llewellyn Tilley, headmis- 
tress of the Low-Heywood School, Stam- 
ford, Conn., is the new headmistress of 
Ellis School, Pittsburgh. 


Frederick deWolf Pingree has been 
appointed headmaster of the Carteret 
School for Boys, which has acquired new 
facilities on the former Loree estate at 
West Orange, N. J. 
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In the Colleges 


Homer L. Dodge has become the 
eighteenth president of historic Norwich 
University, the 125 year old military 
college, nearly half of whose graduates 
are now serving with the armed forces. 
Doctor Dodge, a leading physicist, was 
dean of the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, although since 1942 
he has been serving as director of the 
office of scientific personnel of the Na- 
tional Research Council. He will fill the 
post left vacant by the retirement in May 
of John Martin Thomas. 


Arthur K. Loomis, superintendent of 
schools at Shaker Heights, Ohio, has re- 
signed to become director of the school 
of education of the University of Denver. 


Thomas R. Miller, head of the de- 
partment of rural education of the State 
Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y., will 
become director of training at the Os- 
wego State Teachers College Septem- 
ber 1. 


Carey Croneis, professor of geology 
and member of the senate administrative 
committee of the University of Chicago, 
is to be the new president of Beloit Col- 
lege, Beloit, Wis. 


Miscellaneous 


H. H. Giles, formerly research asso- 
ciate at Ohio State University, member 
of the curriculum staff of the eight year 
study of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation and more recently associated with 
the Rosenwald Fund, has been appointed 
associate director of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education. 


Horace M. Kallen, who has been a 
member of the faculty of the New School 
for Social Research since its beginning in 
1919, has been elected dean of the 
school’s graduate faculty of political and 
social science for 1944-45. 


R. Park Parkhill, principal of No. 5 
School in Rochester, N. Y., is to succeed 
Helen Hadley as coordinator of ele- 
mentary education in Rochester. Miss 
Hadley will retire from teaching upon 
her marriage in July. 


Deaths 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, asso- 


ciate professor of education at Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., died 
while delivering the commencement ad- 
dress at Trinity College. Just as he said, 
“We must do more work in educating 
youth for Christ,” he collapsed at the 
microphone falling at the feet of the 
archbishop of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, who was presiding at the ceremony. 
Monseignor Johnson was one of the 
country’s leading Catholic educators and 
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a member of the board of consultants of 
The Nation’s ScHoors. At the time of 
his death he was serving his sixth three 
year term as secretary general of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
and was editor of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Review. He was vice chairman 
of a recently formed American associa- 
tion for an International Office of Edu- 
cation and a member of numerous edu- 
cational and civic organizations. 


George L. Briggs, headmaster at Battle 
Ground Academy at Franklin, Tenn., 
and former president of the Mid-South 
Association of Private Schools, died of a 


heart ailment recently at the age of 58. 





A. W. Meany, principal of the Union 
High School at Merced, Calif., died of 
complications following a heart attack 
which had caused his retirement from 
school duties last March. Mr. Meany had 
been principal of the high school since 
1914. He was 62 years of age. 

Ralph David Thompson, principal of 
the Sandy Huff School at Iaeger, W. Va., 
died of a heart attack. He was 39 
years old. 


Rufus H. Palmer, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary educa- 
tion in the Denver public schools, died 
June 7 at the age of 64. He had been 
in failing health for the past year. 


BUILT TO LAST 


For more than a century this sturdy little house has sheltered 
a family. Over the long years it has housed four generations, 
through birth, and life, and death. It has witnessed hardship 
and sorrow, happiness, contentment, and the joyous conquest 


of the wilderness. 
It was built to last! 


So it is with Von Duprin Victory Model fize and panic 
exit devices. They, too, have the stout character which comes 
from enduring materials and honest workmanship. Made of 
tough, malleable iron, they are reliable under every emer- 
gency. They will let the people out of your buildings— 


safely, quickly, surely ! 
They are built to last! 


Won Buprin 


DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 0 

been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- ‘ 


tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of Sc 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 


That’s the way youngsters are... they be prepared. 


like to combine food for thought, when ; 
the occasion permits, with just plain food. 4 
So it’s a good thing that so many books 


are bound with ‘“Fabrikoid’* and PX (H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifluorescein- sodium ) st 
Cloth—covers that can take a beating and P 
come up smiling. 





is economical because stock solutions may be dis- Sci 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 


These Du Pont materials—strong cot- ~ ; 
indefinitely. 


ton-base fabrics armored with tough py- : 
roxylin—are built to withstand just about Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
every misfortune that can fall the lot of a irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
book cover. Dirt, grease, wear... scuffing, Complete literature will be furnished on 
scratching . . . sunshine and shower—PX 
Cloth and ‘“‘Fabrikoid’’ take them all in 
stride, giving the best possible protection 
to the precious contents of the books they 
bind. 

All the products of the Du Pont ‘‘Fabri- 
koid”’ Division have been off to war, learn- 
ing new secrets of durability and economy. 
That’s why more of them haven’t been 
coming into the market. As more come 
back, we’ll do all we can to see to it that 
you get more of the best there is as soon as 
it’s available. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
“Fabrikoid” Division, Empire State 
Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


**Fabrikoid”’ is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
pyroxylin impregnated and coated bookbinding material. 


DU PONT 
PX CLOTH -"FABRIKOID” HyYNSON, WESTCOTT 


& DUNNING, INC. . 


——= BALTIMORE, MARYLAND pr 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





request. 
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Nonrubber Cement 
Substitute Has Qualities of Original 

School librarians, visual aid supervisors and teachers will 
rejoice in a new paper and frisket cement which resembles 
rubber cement in appearance and adhesive qualities but 
which contains none of that critical material. This So-Lo 
product is “transparent, will not discolor paper and is easily 
rubbed off, even when wet.” Packaged in quart and gallon 
jars, it is available in unlimited quantities without priorities 
and for immediate delivery —So-Lo Works, Inc., Loveland, 
Ohio. 


« When inquiring, refer to NS593 


Screen Finder 
Assures Perfect Projection Results 

A pocket-sized slide scale is getting a good reception from 
teachers and visual aids supervisors, for it enables them to 
obtain perfect projection results quickly and accurately. 
This Radiant screen finder answers motion picture questions 
on one side and “still” questions on the other. 

Here is the information that the slide scale gives at a 
glance: (1) the proper screen size for each distance between 
screen and projector with a given lens; (2) the proper 
screen model to select; (3) the proper distance between 





screen and projector to obtain any desired size of picture; 
(4) the proper lens to use to obtain perfect results for each 
distance, and (5) the correct showing time for 8 mm. and 
16 mm. silent and sound films. The list price is 50 cents.— 
Radiant Manufacturing Corporation, 1140-46 West Superior 
Street, Chicago, 22. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS594 


To Eliminate Falls 
New Skidproof Floor Covering 

Now available for civilian use is the war product Saf-T- 
Dek, a slip-proofing material that comes ready to use. 
Saf-T-Dek was developed originally for use on shipboard 
where the walking areas are often wet or where oil has 
been spilled. 

This new product is said to be the first attempt to apply 
to walking areas a nonslip plastic covering heavy enough 
not only to hold footing secure but to take a great deal of 
surface wear on itself, thus reducing the maintenance 
problem. 


Saf-T-Dek is applied with a trowel to a thickness of 1/32 


Address manufacturers for further information or use Readers’ Service blank on page 83 





inch. Tough and tenacious, it sticks to practically any sur- 
face — wood, steel, concrete, even glass. On drying, it im- 
parts a skidproof walking or working area. It comes in tile 
red and concrete gray. It may also be had in a sparkproof 
type where nonsparking floors are considered necessary.— 


Truscon Laboratories, Caniff & F.T.R.R., Detroit 11. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS595 





Free Hang-Up Card 
Suitable for Cafeteria Kitchen 


A morale building piece of art work for the cateteria 
kitchen is a hang-up card depicting causes of accidental 
breakage and damage to chinaware. The Shenango Pottery 
Company will furnish one or more of these black and red 
posters, which are 11 by 13 inches, upon request. 

The idea behind the card is to keep down noise in sorting 
and stacking dishes, to minimize cracking and chipping 
and to prevent collisions among kitchen workers and wait- 
resses. The card contains six admonitions: (1) don’t bang, 
(2) sort carefully, (3) avoid chipping, (4) stack carefully, 
(5) carry only what you can and (6) keep to the right. It 
states the facts not always appreciated by kitchen help that 
china goes first to the armed forces, camps, hospitals, ships 
and service clubs and that what is left for civilian use 
should be made to last for the duration —Shenango Pottery 
Company, New Castle, Pa. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS596 


New Plastic Tray 
Not a War Substitute 

Favorable attention 
is being paid the new 
practically unbreak- 
able plastic tray 
brought out by 
Ryoco. Its high pol- 
ish is not lost in the 
dishwashing ma- 
chines, fortunately. 
Nor does the tray 
scratch or mar, melt 
or lose shape when 
hot, lose dimensional stability or warp when damp. It is 
acid and heat resisting and will not absorb water. 

The finish is walnut and the trays come in round styles 
from 12 to 14 inches in diameter and in oblong styles from 
10 by 14 inches to 16 by 20 inches. Prices are from $14 a 
dozen. A descriptive folder is available on request.—Ryoco 


Company, Barrington, Ill. 
© When inquiring, refer to NS597 











Commercial Artist's Handbook 
Shows Technics of Using Knives 
School art departments and camera clubs will be inter- 
ested in the newly published “Commercial Artist’s Hand- 
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Ee SUATEROCK 





A PROVEN BLACKBOARD... 


e SLATEROCK has proven itself a top-notch black- 
board in hundreds of schools, giving the best of 
service under all sorts of conditions. 


e Its perfect writing surface is close-grained and uni- 
form in color and texture, and long-wearing in use. 


e Chalk makes clean-cut, easy-to-see marks, which are 
easily erased. 


e The gypsum-rock base never disintegrates. 


e SLATEROCK is low in cost, and easy to install. 


Made in three colors: Black, Green, Brown. Widths: 3 ft., 
3, ft., and 4 ft. Uniform Thickness: 
V4 in. In Stock Lengths: 5 ft., 6 ft., 
7 ft., and 8 ft. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


MANUFACTURERS 


Catalog showing complete blackboard line 
and other school equipment and supplies on 
request. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 
1632 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 














AGE FENCE “z 


* AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE « 





bade 





Don't Ouertook Joday! 


@ If you have wisely provided Page Chain Link Fence pro- 
tection for students and school property, you will be equally 
wise if you safeguard that fence by having it inspected 
now and serviced expertly by Page-trained men. Their 
long experience makes them capable of prolonging fence 
life. If you do not have a Page Chain Link Fence, plan 
for it now. Write for FENCE FACTS and we will send 
name of association member nearest you. Address PAGE 
FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION — AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO.,INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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book,” the fourth in a series of educational publications 
brought out by X-acto Crescent Products, maker of X-acto 
knives. 

The 16 page booklet discusses and illustrates the following 
technics: photo retouching, both negatives and prints; air 
brush friskets; butt-patching of drawings; the use of trans- 
parent Ben Day screen sheets, and silk screen work. Nat- 
urally, the use of knives in these fields is emphasized. 
Martin Prehn, a well-known commercial artist, is the author. 

The model plane book brought out by this company two 
years ago has been distributed to 50,000 users. Both books 
and the other two in the series, “Twelve Technics for the 
Artist, Student and Teacher” and “The Whittler’s and 
Woodcrafter’s X-acto Handbook,” are procurable at most 
art supply and hobby dealers at 10 cents each or they can be 
obtained from the company producing them.—X-acto Cres- 
cent Products Company, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 16. 
© When inquiring, refer to NS598 


New Midget Sander 
For School Shops and Maintenance Men 
The smallest high speed nonstalling block sander on the 
market is the new “Mity-Midget” brought out by National. 
It has an exclusive “no vibration” feature, weighs only 3, 





pounds, is adaptable for close quarters and fillet work and 
can be used for either wet or dry sanding. The motor is 
sealed by a synthetic rubber housing and operates on pre- 
lubricated ball bearings. It has an instant starting trigger 
that fits the palm of the hand, is closer to the work and 
thus permits finer positive control. It is easy to load the 
sandpaper.—National Air Sander, Inc., Rockford, II. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS599 


For Athlete's Foot 
Preparation Found Effective 

A new product for the cure or clinical improvement of 
athlete’s foot has been announced by McKesson & Robbins. 
In a recent clinical test conducted on 72 acute cases by 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., consulting chemists, 27.3 per cent of 
the cases were cured after twenty days and 84.1 per cent 
showed improvement. The preparation has a chemical base 
of 4-beta-ethyl-hexyl-phenol (Soretone). 

Soretone is available at drugstores and was tested on five 
pathogenic fungi implicated in epidermorphytosis, as ath- 
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We know the kind of beating a lock must take from stu- 
caneh dents, in their mad scramble from locker to class, from class 
two to locker, month after month during the school year. That's 
0ks why every Dudley lock is built of really 
the rugged materials. 
and THE NEW KEYSTONE Dudley patents reflect twenty years of 
nost ] research and specialization in school 
- 0 ERH EA D PROJ ECTOR needs. Result: a lock that gives extra 
a “- - ; f ’ : protection, service, and value. Automatic, 
‘res- With this new projector, the instructor, the projector self-locking, and easily operated, Dudley 
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_ classroom. The instructor remains facing his class in “ — ee ce Seo. 
a normal teaching situation. As he points with his teachers and students alike. 
pencil to features of the slide under discussion, the Besides that illustrated, the Dudley line 
shadow of the pencil is reproduced on the screen. offers masterkeyed combination padlocks 
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Write for complete data. | RD-2 proper priorities. Write for catalog today. 
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One welded steel-wool pad will outwear three 
or four of ordinary design! Welded construction permits the 
pad to wear evenly... gets all the wear out of all the material, 
And of course, with uniform contact assured, a far better, 
faster job is possible. The welded pad is the perfect pad for 
dry cleaning and burnishing waxed floors to a safer, wear- 
resisting finish . .. in one labor-saving operation! 7 sizes, 4 
grades. Sold in limited quantities. 


For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 207 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pioneers god Specialisls iat 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 





' 
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ACTILITY table with maximum rigidity. 30” x 
30” cross-braced top with apron frame has one- 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. *« GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 
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lete’s foot is scientifically termed.—McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., 155 East 44th Street, New York City. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS600 





NEW CATALOGS 


"Plan for Tomorrow" 
Brochure on Postwar Equipment 





Every schoolman will want to study a copy of the new 
brochure on postwar building, called “Plan for Tomorrow,” 
just issued by E. H. Sheldon & Co., Muskegon, Mich. Its 
suggestions on buildings, classrooms and teaching equip- 
ment were gleaned from instructors, architects, artists and 
school administrators. The whole purpose of the booklet is 
defeated, the manufacturer states, if postwar planning is not 
started now. 

“Exchange ideas with neighboring communities,” the bro- 
chure advises. “Discuss your ideas and tentative plans with 
qualified architects and builders. They will be able to 
supply solutions for specific problems.” After that Sheldon 
suggests that detailed or tentative plans be sent to its plan- 
ning department for ideas on laying out and equipping 
home economics departments, the scientific laboratories, art 
rooms, vocational laboratories and instructional units. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS601 


Student Operates Club 
Suggested for Projected Teaching Aids 
De Vry is expecting a flood of requests for its Bulletin 
No. 2, “Suggestions for Organizing Student Operators’ 
Clubs,” such as followed the announcement of the first 
school service bulletin, which was a bibliography on the use 
of motion pictures in education during the last twenty years. 
C. R. Crakes, educational consultant, has compiled both 
bulletins for the De Vry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave- 
nue, Chicago 14, and will be pleased to assist further in 
developing student operators’ clubs for motion picture pro- 
jectors in your school system. It takes only six minutes to 
read this bulletin so concisely is it written. It also contains 
two forms, one a notification to the teacher of the availa- 
bility of visual materials and the other a notification to the 
student operator regarding the operating schedule. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS602 


Teaching Aids 
Catalog of Maps, Globes, Atlases 

You will want to look through and file for easy reference 
Catalog No. 77 from the George F. Cram Company, Inc., 
730 East Washington Street, Indianapolis 7, consisting of 
seven sections with a copyrighted editorial introducing each. 
You will find that Cram’s history maps are half again as 
large as most classroom maps and excel in other ways also. 
There are exclusive features to these maps, notably a 
“marketable-washable” finish and a straight roll mounting. 
The inside back cover contains an index of catalog contents 
that you will appreciate as a time-saver. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS603 
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Recognized by School Boards 
for QUALITY 


for more than half a century! 


Laboratory Library 
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Because of its outstanding excellence Peterson Laboratory Furniture 
has long been the universal favorite of school management every- 
where. Experience has taught them that, because of the extraordi- 
nary service afforded by Peterson furniture over a long stretch of 
years, it is the most economical furniture available. 


Peterson representatives are always at your service in the planning 
of new science rooms, or the remodeling of old ones. There is no 
charge for this service. Tell them your needs and they will gladly 
give you the benefit of their counsel. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVE., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








Y Over 4 Times as Many 


Y but Uncle Sam Still 


4 Needs Them All! 


The output of Holmes Projectors has quadrupled 
under war necessities—-still there are no new ma- 
chines to spare right now for schools and civilians. 
In the post-war era precision-buii Holmes Pro- 


jectors of the most advanced design and sterling 


4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 


performance will again become available. 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
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Should religious 


instruction be 


SCHOOL 


and 


CHURCH: 


revived in our 


public schools? 








The American Way 


by CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 


Professor, History of Christianity 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 





This question, one of the most hotly debated 
in education today, is here discussed in his- 
toric perspective to show why this growing 
agitation is not only dangerous for both 
church and school, but also contrary to the 
entire aim if democratic public education. 
$2.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS e 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 








What’s New 


STAGE 


SWITCHBOARDS ? | 







STAGE 


AND LIGHTING CONTROL 


SWITCHBOARDS 
fae 


















New, Informative 


CUSTOM BUILT 
SWITCHBOARDS 


2 
STAGE 
and 
GENERAL 
LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


HUB ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


2225 West Grand Avenue * Chicago 12, lil. 


While our shops are fully occu- 
pied making Switchboards and 
Lighting Equipment for Army, 
Navy and Air Corps projects, our 
engineering staff is ready to 
help you plan post-war work. 
Why not submit your problems 
to us or the HUB Resident En- 
gineer nearest you? 


And send for our new booklet 
which describes latest develop- 
ments in Stage Switchboards; 
and presents, for the first time 
in print, such features as HUB 
“Dial Selector” cross connection 
and HUB “REGULITE”’ system 
for remote control. 
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HEAVY DUTY 


UTILITY Gace 


NOW AVAILABLE — 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Will serve a lifetime 
in your PLANT, 
WAREHOUSE, INSTITUTION, 


Built to do your roughest 
salvage job better, easier 
Skillfully designed and rug- 

gedly constructed to withstand 
WHEEL-CAN abuse. Made from extra heavy THE STA- 
AS ILLUS. case hardened fibre to prevent TIONARY 
TRATED, dents and cracks. Steel top rim and TYPE, 

six inch fibre kick band for extra re- 

inforcement Fibrcan is available in 

either Brown or Olive Green finishes. 
Write for Literature showing other 

Fibrcan Receptacles. 


FOR PERMANENT 
PLACEMENT, 
MODEL C-110-¥, 


FOR MOBILE JOBS 
MODEL 6-150-¥ 
THE “GLIDE 
EASY” TYPE 


Fibrean CORP 


DEPT. 70, WHITESTONE (LONG ISLAND) NEW YORK 


Piease mention Dept. 70, when writing. 


“There's a ‘Fibrcan’ for Every Need” 





¢ Modern Streamline Design in Matching Units 

Famous Kewaunee Craftsmanship 

e Savings due to Kewaunee's Cut-Cost Unit Con- 
struction 

e Nationwide experience in equipping America's 
Finest Schools 

e Free Engineering and Consultation Service 


Why take less than Kewaunee gives? 
Write for Catalog. Address — 





unuice yg. Ce: 





: Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center St. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Adrian, Mich. 
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Lathe Works 


Issues New Condensed Catalog 

An eight page file size catalog has just been released by 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend 22, Ind., illustrating 
and describing engine lathes, toolroom lathes and precision 
turret lathes. To facilitate the use of this catalog, all in- 
formation concerning capacities, speeds, feeds and dimen- 
sions is tabulated for each size and model of lathe. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to lathe attachments for special 
classes of work. The catalog is designated as No. 150. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS604 


Stage Switchboards 
Brought to Date in New Booklet 

A new publication has been issued on the subject of 
stage switchboards, said to be the first one in fifteen years. 
This booklet, brought out by Hub Electric Corporation, 
2225 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, contains data on 
current design and construction illustrated with actual 
switchboards. The Hub-Regulite system of remote lighting 
control has numerous advantages, chief of which are small 
space requirements, portability and reduced wiring costs. 
This company has recently developed cross connecting pan- 
els of a dial selector type which combine fast simplified 
operation with the safety of “dead front” construction. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS605 


New Sound Projector 
Described in Filmo Folder 

The latest edition of the Filmosound folder is available 
on request to Bell & Howell Company, 1901 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago 13; it describes the features of the new 
Filmosound V, a 16 mm. motion picture projector available 
now on priority for essential purposes. This compact, sturdy, 
precision-built, easy-to-operate product is being used to pro- 
ject sound movies that entertain and instruct the soldiers and 
also the school children. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS606 


"Battle Talk’ 


Shows Electrical Equipment in Action 

Pupils will find interesting and informative the booklet, 
“Battle Talk,” showing the record attained by Western 
Electric communications equipment on the war fronts of 
the world. 

In picture magazine form, “Battle Talk” records combat 
incidents on land, sea and in the sky. Interior views of 
airplanes in action reveal the battle functions of air-borne 
radio “command sets,” headsets and microphones. A draw- 
ing of a modern battleship with part of its side armor 
stripped away demonstrates the manner in which sound 
powered telephones and battle announcing systems transmit 
vital orders aboard our warships. 

Quartz crystals are also stressed as are the assembly and 
actual operation of the electrical gun director. Spiral-4, the 
new carrier system developed by Bell Telephone laboratories 
for front line use, receives special attention, Western Electric 


Address manufacturers for further information or use Readers’ Service blank on page 83 
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MARS RETIRES 


Arlington will again resume produc- 
tion of finer auditorium seating and 
school furniture. Meanwhile, our en- 
tire energies are centered on produc- 
tion essential to our country’s war 
effort. It’s a good time now to check 
up on needed replacements, so that 
everything will be blueprinted .. . 
when Mars retires. 


Write to be listed 
for copy of our postwar 
catalog when published. 
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Adjustable Movable Desks— 
Pedestal Desks——Typewriter 


Manufacturers of aan 
Desks—Auditorium Seats— 
Classroom, Cafeteria, Library 


and Kindergarten Tables and Dept Yo 


Chairs, Tablet Arm Chairs 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 






—Silent Giant Desks 















Looking for... 


a ’ 
an architect's advice or engineering 
assistance ? 


—— 


=| a designer to consult 
? 


the advice of a builder 
? 
help with an electrical problem 


? 


ways to modernize bathrooms or 
kitchens ? 


help with a heating or air condition- 
ing project or other construction work 





ARCHITECTS BUILDING 


Vol. 34, No. |, July 1944 















FOLDING SEATS 
AND FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


are definitely a part 
of modern gymnasium 
design 
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Our new 48 page book, “POSTWAR PLANNING for 
SCHOOLS”, just off the press, shows these important Horn 
units in action as specified by leading architects throughout 
the Nation. Get your copy—select the arrangement that 
best fits your needs and then permit our engineers to work 
with you and your architect in planning a flexible gym layout. 
Write Dept. 37. 


HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


MEDART SERVES THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


America’s foremost manufacturers of 


gymnasium apparatus, physical fitness 


equipment, physio-therapy apparatus 


and gymnasium mats for all purposes. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3535 DeKolb St. « St. Louis, Mo 














TISSUE TIPS <2B by VICTORIA 
















iT WOULDN'T BE HALF 
BAD HERE, JOE — 


a 

















IF ONLY WE HAD SOME 
VICTORIA / 
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Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality. 
Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-making since 1880. 
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CLIP TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 





BRAID-O-PAD 


FOR FLOOR:MACHINES 


OF gg a 
ges + 


(The Pioneer Steel Wool Manufacturer) 





AMERICAN STEEL WOOQL MFG. ad rl —~ 
Dept. L, 42-24 Orchard Sc@ Long IslagtgCity 1, N. Y. 
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Please send me further in ation on i 
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NS 614 Acme Bulletin & Directory Board Corp. 4 
37 E. 12th Street, New York 3, New York 

NS 615 American Steel Wool Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. L. 82 
42-24 Orchard St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

NS 616 Ampro Corporation - . 72 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 

NS 617 Architects Building ~ 81 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

NS 618 Arlington Seating Co. 81 
Dept. C, Arlington Heights, Ill. 

NS 619 Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 61 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Whitestone, Long Island, N. Y. 

NS 631 Finnell System, Inc. 78 
207 East St., Elkhart, Indiana 





FOR FREE PRODUCT 
INFORMATION 
USE THIS 


COUPONEE 


Ring key numbers of items on which further 
information is wanted, Each item in "What's 
New" and each advertiser has a key number 
for reference. Sign coupon and mail to The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Company, Inc., 195 Broadway, New York City 7, has dis- 
tributed the booklet to more than 82,000 of the company’s 


employes. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS607 





FILM RELEASES 


Mush You Malemutes—16 mm. sound. Feature length. 
Based on Father Hubbard’s popular book and produced, 





acted and narrated by him. The film covers the drama 
and adventure encountered in the Alaskan wilderness en 
route to Aniakchak, greatest active volcano crater in the 
world.—Father Hubbard Educational Films, 188 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago 1. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS608 


Roar Navy Roar — 16 mm. 20 minutes. The story of the 
American Navy from the days of the wooden frigates to the 
superdreadnaughts. —Bell & Howell Company, 1810-15 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 13. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS609 


Experiments in the Revival of Organisms—16 mm. 
sound. 20 minutes. Narrated by Prof. J. B. S. Haldane and 
based on experiments conducted at the Institute of Experi- 
mental Physiology and Therapy, Voronezh, U.S.S.R. The 
experiments include repair to a damaged heart or brain and 
the restoration of persons who died of shock and hemor- 
rhage. For use in advanced biology, physiology and general 
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SORT-OMAT 


brings production line 
efficiency to paper sorting 


Tus new “Y and E” two letter sorting method 
utilizing only the first two letters of surname 
or subject enables new and inexperienced help 
to sort almost immediately, in strict alphabet- 
ical order, a minimum of 800 papers an hour 
and after a few days to handle 1600. Sort-O- 
Mat provides the help you need in filing of 
registrations, census reports, correspondence, 
and other papers. It is also valuable for use in 
business practice classes. Call in the “Y and E” 
representative in your territory and let him 
demonstrate with your workers how Sort-O- 
Mat can save you time and money. 


FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 


YAWMAN“‘ FRBE MPFG-(O. 


1040 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 





science courses as well as for nursing and medical schools. 
Sponsored by the science committee of the National Council 
for American-Soviet Friendship.—Brandon Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York City 19. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS610 


Gaspé Codfishermen — 16 mm. sound. | reel. 11 minutes. 
Deals with life of work of the fishermen of Quebec. A 
lesson in human geography and also a story of cooperative 
community life, as trading is on a cooperative basis. In one 
year $165,000 was distributed to members of the Grande 
Riviere cooperatives.—National Film Board of Canada, 
84 East Randolph Street, Chicago 1. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS611 


Empire on Parade — 16 mm. sound. 40 minutes. Color 
film telling story of the immense resources of the Northwest 
served by the Great Northern Railway. An inspiring decu- 
ment of a vast section of the nation now supplying war 
essentials.—Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS612 


Fighting Ships—16 mm. 24 minutes. Shipyards worker 
is shown importance of his part of the big job on a plant 
tour that includes corvette launching. Returns to convince 


others of importance of their jobs. A Canadian war film.— 
Bell & Howell, 1810-15 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 13. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS613 


Address manufacturers for further information or use Readers’ Service blank on page 83 
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VITAL CARGO TO PRE 


A crowded troop train, bound for embarka- 
tion port, waits in a great midwest terminal 
.. - for the arrival of Victor 16mm Animato- 
phones. Today, Sound Motion Picture Equip- 
ment, portraying invasion problems, is as 
vital to the armed forces as tanks and planes. 
Thousands of Victor Animatophones are in 
use by the Armed Forces all over the World. 


This faster, better training method has done 


much to transform our soldiers into efficient, 
fighting men — able to protect themselves — 
learning tactics, topography and the use of 
new weapons, through the Sight, Sound and 
Sequence of Motion Pictures. A peacetime 

world will benefit from Vic- 

tor’s wartime achievements. 


Témm SOUND MOTION 
PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


Sica Souo Srque NCE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 


Fe 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
NEW YORK (18)}—McGrew Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. © CHICAGO (1)—188 W. Randolph 
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Back the Attack — Buy MORE than Before! 
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Not alone tomorrow’s children, but the present 
generation, too, will soon benefit from the re- 
markable new application of electronics devel- 
oped by Minneapolis-Honeywell. Right now, 
this engineering experience is directed toward 
speeding the day of peace. It has many impor- 
tant contributions to its credit; such as the Honey- 
well electronic Autopilot, largely responsible for 


. © Per HO 


Honeywell 


the precision of daylight bombing. When this 
work is done, look to Minneapolis-Honeywell 
for the finest temperature control systems for all 
types of buildings. Health, comfort, economy ... 
this will be the heritage available for tomorrow’s 
children from Honeywell research. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., 2820 Fourth Ave. S., 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. Branches in principal cities. 
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